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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
—HEINE. 
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TRANSPORTATION FRANCHISES ALWAYS THE 
PROPERTY OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


HE right to accumulate wealth, the power to retain and 
transmit property, and the moral force required to direct 

its use, are questions more intently studied in the beginning 
of this century than all other issues combined. So closely con- 
nected with morality is the question of private and public own- 


ership of property that it elicits the daily attention of the min- 
istry, the Church, and the religious element of all communities. 
So intimately associated is it with political power and political 
preferment that the party platforms, when closely analyzed. 
are based almost exclusively upon this issue. 

Our schools and colleges, our commencements and endow- 
ment of chairs at universities, all point to the ethics of “money 
making.” Trades-unions and labor organizations watch jeal- 
ously the rightful and wrongful accumulation of property. In 
this materialistic America of the twentieth century, president 
and preacher, statesman and lawyer, judge and professor, trust 
magnate and trust victims, and labor leaders, are all students 
as well as expositors of the one absorbing theme of the rights 
and wrongs of “money making” and “money holding.” As 
long as millions of men are making a dollar or less per day, 
and one man is making his millions in the same twenty-four 
hours, as we witnessed during the Ides of November last, 
following the Presidential election, this agitation will continue 
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and its intensity will be increased in a ratio commensurate with 
this ever-widening divergence. 

John Stuart Mill has stated that “the distribution of wealth 
is a matter of human institution solely.” Let us analyze this 
proposition. The distribution of “wealth,” as here used, in- 
cludes the opportunity to accumulate or to participate in the 
distribution. Instead of using the term “human institution,” 
let us use the better understood synonym—‘“the State,” or 
“government.” And the corollary, translated into modern 
language, is as follows: “The accumulation and distribution 
of wealth, or money making, is a matter controlled, suffered, 
or permitted by the government.” If there be serious abuse, 
and wealth is too rapidly concentrated in the hands of a 
Morgan, a Vanderbilt, or a Rockefeller, until less than one 
per cent. of the people of the United States own fifty-eight 
per cent. of all its wealth, it must be checked by the govern- 
ment. The rightful distribution of wealth becomes then a 
matter of national conscience. Whatever corrupts or debauches 
that conscience debauches that government. 

Taking this wide view of the proposition, it is interesting to 
see what efforts governments and sovereignties have made to 
prevent abuse of the power of accumulation. It was uppermost 
in the minds of the delegates that drew up and ratified the 
articles of confederation, as promulgated from Philadelphia on 
the 9th day of July, 1778. There was some reason why the 
confederacy of the eighteenth century should never grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal unless nine of the thirteen States 
assented thereto. Letters of marque were often legalized piracy 
upon the high seas. It was a commission granted by the gov- 
ernment, in time of war or of peace, to the commanders of 
merchant ships to seize upon their rival’s cargo for reparation 
of damages, often imaginary. It was the “survival of the 
fittest” in commerce without court or jury’s intervention. One 
law writer made it synonymous with privateering. It was not 
by accident that such terms were used by our constitutional 
founders. 

Privateering, by the law of nations, is the offense of taking 
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a ship on the high seas from the possession or control of those 
who are rightfully entitled to it, and carrying away the ship, 
the cargo and tackle, under circumstances that would have been 
robbery if the act had been done upon land. Taking property 
on the part of one transportation company from a competitor 
has long been held a crime and a misdemeanor when committed 
upon the high seas. Nations that have emerged from bar- 
barism have long recognized this as a grave penal offense. And 
what is the gist of the offense in piracy, or letters of marque and 
reprisal? Is it not taking property of your rival by some 
kind of force that overpowers the weaker one? Is it not taking 
his ship, his tackle, his cargo, at your own terms—either with 
or without your rival’s life? 

This is a progressive age. We amputate limbs and take out 
eyes by keen knives after the application of an anesthetic. We 
no longer take life by crucifixion, or even by the hangman’s 
rope, but by a more civilized and refined method—by the use of 
the dynamo and the electric chair. In either case, however, the 
victim’s body is sent to the morgue as much a corpse as when 
taken from the cross or cut down from the rope. So in piracy 
the resultant effect, the consummation, the real gist of the 
action or wrong was the taking of the property of a rival or a 
competitor and enriching the pirate, the highwayman, the rob- 
ber, and impoverishing the despoiled, the victim of the rival; 
and after all the crime was against society, against the com- 
munity, against property, and against the person despoiled. To 
prevent this wrong, which the individual could not guard 
against, was that which induced the forefathers to incorporate 
in the articles of confederation restrictions against piracy ; and 
ten years later the delegates assembled to frame our Federal 
Constitution reaffirmed the same and endowed Congress with 
the power to define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
upon the high seas. 


In order to establish justice and insure domestic tranquillity 
and to promote the common welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and to our posterity, our fathers incor- 
porated in the Constitution the right to regulate commerce 
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among the several States and establish courts to enforce such 
laws. This powerful agency is the franchise granted to a cor- 
poration to carry on commerce or to use the public highways, 
and requires governmental supervision as clearly and as dis- 
tinctly as it did for the sovereignty to preserve the right to 
coin money and issue bank notes or emit bills of credit and 
regulate the value thereof. It was as important as the fixing of 
weights and measures. It was as vital as the authority to levy 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. It was as potent 
as the right to provide for the common defense of the United 
States. This regulation of commerce by Congress ranks in 
prominence and importance with the right to declare war or to 
provide a navy. 

It was important enough to insert in this same Constitution 
another safeguard, vis., that no tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State. Yet by transportation charges 
and freight rate manipulations, by means of the combinations 
of railway companies, an actual tax or duty is levied upon the 
immediate States by excessive charges of freight—thus vio- 
lating this principle in building up New York City or Chicago 
at Ohio and Indiana expense. It provided also that no prefer- 
ence shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another. No vessel shall 
pay duty to or from one State or port to another. It prevents 
States from levying imposts or duties on imports or exports ex- 
cept for inspecting purposes; yet freight-line companies and 
pipe-line companies do this very thing, and under another form 
of law violate this principle. 

I cite these fundamental principles in our Federal Constitu- 
tion to impress upon the reader’s mind the importance of these 
provisions-of the Constitution in reference to commerce between 
the States and the reserved rights to the States of control in 
these vital affairs. Equal if not superior to the right of owner- 
ship of landed property are those franchises, held and granted, 
regulating transportation or the right to use the public high- 
ways. Toll-gates and private ownership of public highways 
have always been obnoxious to the liberty-loving American 
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race. Our forefathers, with ox-team and chains, would drag 
down the toll-gate and break the law to have the freedom of 
the highways. Place an embargo of toll-gates around a man’s 
home or his farm, and you can sap the life out of his investment. 
Build a wall around your city and put a tax-gatherer at the 
gates of ingress and egress, with unlimited authority, and this 
interloper could transfer your business blocks and houses from 
your possession to his. Allow me to place a gate across your 
sidewalk or main thoroughfare, and to levy a tribute upon every 
passer-by, and I can soon pay a dividend upon 1,000 times the 
cost of the gate. Or leave me with the power untrammeled by 
the city, State, or nation, and permit me to regulate the com- 
merce of any highway; give me that franchise, power, and 
right with the willingness of the courts to punish every one who 
refuses to pay the tribute to my gate-keepers, and I will not 
ask for any other letters of marque or reprisal ; I will not ask to 
knock you down to take all you have at one time; I will simply 
levy “what the traffic will bear” and permit you to pass and 
repass. The more the merrier, so long as you allow me to 
control the charges for passing. 

To carry this simple illustration further, suppose my fellow- 
citizens saw that my tribute was impoverishing them and mak- 
ing a millionaire out of me, and they attempted to open up an- 
other street for passage and a rival put up a toll-gate at reduced 
rates, and I began to lose my trade. Then toll-master No. 1 
could adopt one of several methods: first, apply to the courts 
for delay by injunction upon all imaginary grounds that would 
be possible to prevent toll-master No. 2 for months, perhaps 
years, from getting started ; if he finally got a court to dissolve 
the injunction, pack the convention that nominated the court’s 
successor; buy all the salable papers to cultivate public senti- 
ment in favor of the injunction ; start another suit, and another ; 
—this usually would win against weak opponents, for the 
money I make on my monopoly in transportation charges pays 
for ali litigation and delays. If this does not finally succeed, 
blow up his toll-gate; if that fails, buy him out at half price. 
If that fails, bribe the employees to wreck it; in the meantime 
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reduce the amount of your charges below expenses, and then 
break up No. 2. Or get Morgan to underwrite the new com- 
bination of stock, and bond the “little consolidated” at five 
times what it cost and make the public pay dividends thereon. 
This is not a fancy figure, but a simple illustration of what is 
going on around us every day on the grander scale of State 
and national transportation companies. 

The right of eminent domain—the right of sovereignty to 
take private property for public purposes—is vested in the 
State, not in the individual. Hence, when we talk of “captur- 
ing the public highways for the people,” I would call attention 
to the fact that they were in possession of and did belong to 
the people, to the State, to the government, until we gave 
them away. We talk of public ownership as something dan- 
gerous, demagogical, socialistic, etc.; yet our forefathers built 
this Republic upon the theory that the State alone held the 
real estate with an allodial tenure, whilst the subject or citizen 
holds it as a serf or in fee. 

You cannot will your farm, your house, or your lot to your 
wife or son, to your church or college, without the consent 
of the State government. The franchise or privilege of inher- 
iting or transmitting property to your descendants, or at all, at 
death, is at the will of the government. The State can charge 
IO per cent., 50 per cent., or 100 per cent. of it for the right 
or franchise of transmission. So that in this day of individual- 
ism we forget that we are fundamentally socialistic. Recogniz- 
ing this principle, our fathers abolished the right of primo- 
geniture and prevented the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of the eldest son, for the reason that they did not wish to per- 
mit the building of an aristocracy of wealth or property; they 
wished each generation to start upon as near an equal footing 
as possible. 

But from all these fundamental, these constitutional views of 
our forefathers, we have swiftly departed. No longer has the 
State observed this public ownership in its highways ; no longer 
has it jealously guarded its sovereign powers and franchises, 
but with a reckless hand, nationally and locally, it has granted, 
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bargained, sold, and delivered its public highways, streets, lanes, 
and alleys to the steam railways, street railways, pipe lines, 
water mains, electric wires, and heating conduits—to private 
toll-gatherers. The government has vested in these revenue 
collectors the right to fix their own rates, with the power to 
grant letters of marque and reprisal upon all weaker rivals. 
She has permitted in the last few months the concentration of 
the management of sixty-odd railroads on the basis of a “com- 
munity of interest.” 

David A. Wells has told us that, during the period of con- 
gressional legislation, fixing tax or excise rates upon liquor 
from July 1, 1860, to January 1, 1865, speculators made $100,- 
000,000. Those who knew in advance what the tax would be 
had only to speculate in whisky certificates to turn their know- 
ledge into gold; and he gravely informs us that Congressmen, 
legislating in the name of patriotism for purposes of the war, 
shared in the speculation. The nation was confronted with the 
curious spectacle, says Spahr, of carriage manufacturing bene- 
fited by an increase of the tax upon carriages; match manu- 
facturers were made rich by a heavy tax upon matches, and 
whisky distillers were realizing fortunes at each successive in- 
crease in the tax on spirits. (Burke censured the English cap- 
italist more than a century ago for so shaping the taxing acts 
as not only to shield the capitalist but actually to enrich him.) 
The federal revenues rose from $56,000,000 in 1860 to $520,- 
000,000 in 1866; yet the capitalists of war times doubled their 
wealth, but the under-dog, the lower and middle classes, for 
twenty years thereafter paid the profits from their coffee-pot, 
their sugar-bowl, and their rent-roll. 

To exercise the right to carry on a war, to levy an excise 
tax, to borrow money, to will property, to transfer real estate, 
is but the use of a power or function of government in another 
form. The right to collect or levy a passenger fare, or collect a 
freight bill, or an express voucher, or a street-car ticket, is the 
exercise of a governmental function by the corporation receiv- 
ing that power from the State. If these grantees called street- 
car companies or steam railway companies know in advance 
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of a reclassification of freight rates, or of a consolidation, or 
of an increase in the rates on oil, freight, or express, they can 
turn their knowledge into the wealth of the Klondike, and the 
helpless consumer is lifted, figuratively speaking, up by his 
heels until the silver coin rolls out of his pocket into their char- 
itably disposed strong box. 

The last official table of railroads I had before me shows a 
total mileage in the United States of 186,396.32 (8,736 miles in 
Ohio), an average in the United States of 25.61 miles of rail- 
road for every 10,000 inhabitants, or for every 2,000 families. 
The total amount of stock issued upon this mileage is $5,388,- 
268,321, or an average of $30,054 per mile; the total amount 
of bonds and funded debt was $5,430,285,710, or a total of 
stocks and funded debt of $10,818,554,031, an average of $60,- 
343 per mile. Consider in connection with these figures the 
$105,000,000 of the telegraph companies’ plants, the $100,000,- 
ooo of capital in the group of express companies, and the $100,- 
000,000 in the pipe-lines for oil and water, and you can grasp 
what royal powers, what regal grants we have parted with to 
individuals and to corporations. The Chicago Tribune, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, says, under date of June 25, 
1901: “Prominent Western merchants are preparing to call to 
account before the Inter-State Commerce Commission the heads 
of the various railroad combinations and alliances of the trunk 
lines of the country, for following the movements of the recent 
(Morgan) concentrations; freight rates have been advanced 
30 per cent. to 50 per cent. through quiet and organized manip- 
ulation of the various classifications of commodities ; merchan- 
dise formerly under class 4 has been placed under class 2, with 
a consequent increase in shipment charges of 30 per cent. ; and 
so on, throughout the voluminous tabulated classification on all 
commodities.” 

The gross earnings of all the railroads of the United States 
for 1898 are officially reported at $1,247,325,621. If the Mor- 
gan-Rockefeller syndicate could secretly raise the gross receipts 
by raising transportation charges by secret combination and 
reclassification of freight from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent., it 
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would levy an additional tax under guise of freight rates of 
from $360,000,000 to $600,000,000 annually. But compute it 
at 25 per cent. and you have an increase in the burdens of the 
people that patronize these public highways of $320,000,000 in 
one year—taken off of the farmer who ships his wheat and 
cattle and hogs and wool to market (the raw material), and 
off of the consumers of flour, meat, machinery, and clothing (as 
the finished product). It is an extra tax of three to six billions 
off of the common people every ten years; the grand duplicate 
of the State of Ohio showing the value of all the personal and 
real property of our great State—including 8,717 miles of these 
same railroads and 10,000 miles of telegraph lines, our express 
companies and other public and quasi-public corporations of the 
year 1900—to amount to $1,834,053,228, in round numbers 
$2,000,000,000 worth of property. Here we have a unit by 
which to measure the power of a Morgan syndicate. By 
this secret combination of monopolistic rates—of freight rates 
alone—a little band of pirates, of toll-collectors, can take, not 
a ship and its cargo and tackle on the high seas, nor wreck 
a merchant sailor upon a Mediterranean reef, nor tow a 
freighter into a port of Algiers and despoil her cargo, but these 
legalized bandits, in broad daylight, with their feet under the 
mahogany in some parlor of the Waldorf-Astoria, amid the 
fumes of their clear Havanas, and to the music of sizzing 
champagne, can sign a compact that every ten years will exact 
in property value from the shippers and consumers from one 
and one-half to three States of the size of Ohio. 

Has not the present national Administration already abdi- 
cated the throne? Has it not given away its real powers of 
government to its Hannas and Morgans and Rockefellers, and 
retained but a few franchises, to wit, the right to draw its sal- 
aries and underwrite the vouchers presented by the trusts that 
it lives to nourish? 

Add to this the rise in the price of steel, iron, copper, coal, oil, 
and salt by this same combination, and you will find the cause of 
social and economic unrest. You will find here the power of a 
concentration of wealth that has astonished the world in the 
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last six months, and that has permitted the existence of a little 
knot of toll-gatherers until one-hal* of 1 per cent. of the people 
of the United States grab more than 47 per cent. of the prop- 
erty and 1 per cent. of the people pocket 58 per cent. of all 
the wealth of this Republic. “The way in which these new 
burdens are borne by the masses of the people is an expression 
of the highest patriotism, but the way in which they are 
imposed by these powerful interests is the most ignoble form 
of treason.” 

Not many years ago the entire country was aflame with the 
abuse of power and privilege that the Congressmen of the 
United States exercised in voting themselves a small increase 
of salary, called the “back salary grab.” So distasteful was this 
that almost every participant was defeated for reélection; yet 
if the 400 Senators and Representatives added 50 per cent. to 
their salaries and doubled that of the President, this would be 
a steal of only $1,100,000 a year. But for this combination and 
for this exaction from the people—less than */9., part of what 
the Morgan-Rockefeller syndicate has done this year—we de- 
stroyed such office-holders, while we call the latter “smart finan- 
ciering,” and college toadies and professors and some clergy- 
men are following these traitors to the common man down the 
aisles of their churches and making “goo-goo eyes” at every _ 
move—if only in the name (?) of the Nazarene they can secure 
a benefice. 

Henry Ward Beecher drew the picture best in his famous 
Manchester address in describing the growth of slavery in 
America and its hypnotic influence upon the morals of the 
people receiving the benefits. He spoke thus: “With the in- 
vention of the cotton-gin, slaves that had been worth from 
$200 to $400 began to be worth $600. That knocked away 
one-third of adherence to the moral law. Then they became 
worth $700, and half the law went; then $800 or $900, and 
there was no such thing as moral law. And finally they became 
worth $1,000 or $1,200, and slavery became one of the beati- 
tudes.” 

In Columbus, Ohio, less than four months ago, the City 
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Council and the Board of Public Works had reposed in them 
the power to renew the franchise in our streets for a period of 
twenty-five years to the Columbus Railway Company. The 
rates of fare have been five cents for cash with transfers, 
and six tickets for twenty-five cents without transfers. About 
four weeks before the letting, public meetings were held, and 
the chairman, the Hon. Tom L. Johnson, was invited to address 
a mass-meeting. His most popular statement was the offer 
to buy the property of the present company and give the city 
a three-cent fare for twenty-five years, or a reduction of 37 
per cent. upon their proposed renewal—a saving of $886 a day, 
or about $310,000 a year, or upward of $7,000,000 in twenty- 
five years; and in addition he proposed to turn over a surplus 
to the city treasury after the running expenses and fixed charges 
were paid out of the three-cent fare. Strange to say, this city 
council called Tom L. Johnson a politician, a demagogue, etc., 
and proceeded to punish him by charging the people $7,000,000 
more for street-car service during the next twenty-five years 
than Johnson offered, because, they said, he wanted to be a 
United States Senator. What a crime! 

Recently the Hon. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, of- 
fered $2,500,000 for the street railway franchise, and in addi- 
tion an offer of $500,000 cash to the gang that procured it to 
let go of the stolen property and give to the city a chance to 
accept his proposition. He proposed to have $1,500,000 spent 
on the Delaware ship canal and $1,000,000 for new schools, 
and to establish a three-cent fare morning and evening. He 
made a proposition, if the same were put up at public auction, 
to pay $2,500,000 more than any other public bidder, and to 
allow the city to buy it back at any time within ten years by 
repaying the money actually expended. The concession of the 
three-cent fare would give every laboring man in the city that 
patronized the cars a new suit of clothes from his savings. 

But it is unnecessary to cite any more.instances to show the 
tyranny, the piracy, the abuse, and felonious acts of these pri- 
vate and corporate grantees of public franchises. Paraphrasing 
the illustration used by Beecher, I might say that, when a 
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government clerk, a pension attorney, an Indian agent, or a 
postmaster so far betrays his trust as to embezzle $35 of the 
people’s money, the whole machinery of the law is set in motion 
to run down the red-handed offender. The salary-grabber 
of a few thousand dollars of back pay is damned into oblivion. 
The man who manufactures a spurious coin, and thus gets 
something for nothing, is deprived of his liberty, his picture 
ornaments the rogues’ gallery at Washington, and all visitors 
are shown his portrait by a paid government guide. But let 
the chairman of a National Executive Committee demand of 
the Congressman elected by his effort the permission to consoli- 
date the shipping interests of the lakes, or let his banking syn- 
dicate underwrite the consolidation of the great trunk lines; 
let him dictate the appointment of the friendly judiciary at a 
meeting called at the new capital of the Republic named the 
Waldorf-Astoria: he can then and there order a reclassification 
of all the freight rates of railroads, or oil and express rates, in 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, and clear a cool $300,000,000 
in freight, express, and telegraph and pipe-line companies in the 
next twelve months after the adjournment of such secret cabal. 
I repeat, let these open abuses be conducted by the millionaire 
beneficiary for his own aggrandizement, and like Beecher’s 
slavery problem the profits will so dazzle and the booty so blind 
our patriots (?) that the sycophants and the toadies will smirk 
and grin like the professional Comprachio students and cry, 
“Behold our next President!” and the elders will fall down and 
cry, “Amen, Amen.” 

For twenty years we have railed against “watered stocks” 
and fictitious bonds of railroads and gas companies and oil 
companies, but it matters little what you name it. After all, 
the crime, the wrong, the injury consists in permitting these 
quasi-public agencies arbitrarily and without limit or control 
on the part of the State or national government to reclassify 
freight or add to the traffic until $360,000,000 may be taken 
from the humble householder and the faithful and patriotic 
peasant, without knowing whither to turn for protection. And 
if the victim should perchance cry out against the goading, he 
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is soothed with a campaign button or a new flag for his 
schoo!house, as one soothes a baby with a colored block or a 
tin whistle. 

Behold these heroes of the Spanish war that stood by the flag 
as she proudly floated over Wall street and enjoyed government 
contracts with their steamship lines and their mail contracts 
and freight rates, underwritten by brother Abner, while we took 
that much less for our wool, our wheat, our beef, our corn, and 
paid the difference of $600,000,000 for our machinery, our nails, 
our flour, our bread, our lumber and paint, and all necessaries 
of life, in order that the Federal Treasury in the name of pa- 
triotism should get its 10 per cent. for legitimate purposes to 
go per cent. into the pockets of royal favorites! 

If the Morgan-Vanderbilt-Rockefeller combinations have 
demonstrated that consolidation of transportation companies 
can eliminate an army of high-priced intermediaries and orna- 
mental salaried potentates, and permit a smaller number so to 
z¢ct in concert and so to raise freight rates, pipe-line rates, ex- 
press rates, and telephone and telegraph charges over and above 
the operating expenses and a fair dividend upon the investment, 
then let us demand the additional step to be taken in the prog- 
ress of governmental ownership as speedily as pirates can be 
captured and as rapidly as highwaymen can be overtaken, and 
eliminate the rest of them and claim again our own. This 
class of property originally belonged to the government; the 
public highways always were “our property ;” let us tear down 
the toll-gates, clear the pavement of the intruders and manage 
our own property and build our own colleges, erect our own 
libraries and fill our own penitentiaries whenever the people’s 
rights are usurped and their franchises are stolen, as we have 
seen this year at Columbus, Ohio, at Philadelphia, Pa., and in 
the Senate Chamber in the District of Columbia. 

The real danger to our beloved Republic is not and cannot 
come from an Aguinaldo hiding in the swamps and bulrushes 
of Pananay in the district of Isabella. Our future victories will 
not come from capturing a half barbarian with a silver bait by 
a venal Administration. Our future glory will not consist in 
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spending $100,000,000 in buying high-priced armor. plate from 
contributors to campaign funds for the sake of $1,000,000 
worth of enforced trade, or a small percentage to be given back 
to us in libraries amid the applause and huzzas of the victims, 
to keep them quiet. Our future prosperity will not consist in 
transferring our governmental powers, rights, and franchises 
to private corporations until 58 per cent. of the wealth of the 
Republic is concentrated in the hands of 1 per cent. of the 
people, and the Presidents and Congresses retaining but a 
moiety of the power originally vested in sovereignty. Our 
future patriotism and philanthropy will not consist in robbing 
the widow of her mite by filching one-half of her salt from 
her table, levying a trust tribute of 70 per cent. upon her oil- 
can, and exacting toll in twofold measure for every mile 
she rides upon a street-car, and with these enforced tolls 
and by means of these monopolistic exactions pile up $300,000,- 
ooo per year illegally, and, to blind the outraged masses, send a 
check to a ladies’ seminary or stand upon the college gradu- 
ating platform with a small per cent. of the booty so obtained 
and buy the indorsement of a venal faculty with LL.D.’s. 

But I look for the day, and that speedily, when the dangerous 
prosperity of the few at the expense of the masses, and such 
prosperity that requires plenty of advertising, will be no longer 
tolerated, and when we shall swing back to the tenets of our 
forefathers—when with the blood of persecution upon their 
hands and with the crown of manhood and not of royalty upon 
their brows they signed the Constitution of this government of 
ours, in which we declared al! men to be commercially free and 
equal as well as physically free; in which by the articles of 
confederation of 1777 we entered into a firm league of friend- 
ship as States to protect us and secure us in our commercial 
as well as civil liberties. And afterward we mutually bound 
ourselves as individuals in the Constitutional compact of 1787 
to establish justice and promote the gencral welfare and not the 
special welfare of a few grantees of governmental franchises. 
We pledged ourselves to transmit these principles and these 
grants to our posterity, not to the posterity of a privileged 
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class fattened upon royal grants and made plethoric upon 
regal favors. 

Let us arouse the benumbed public conscience; let us awaken 
the sleeping lion of common justice, and with the boldness of a 
John Hancock sign again our charter of liberties, our declaration 
of independence of these governmental favorites. Let the gov- 
ernment levy its own duties, imposts, and excises in the way 
of freight rates, passenger fares, and gas and water bills, by 
the public ownership of these utilities, and this generation will 
have opened the twentieth century with the sunlight of ap- 
proval upon our faces and march onward with a national con- 
science void of offense. 


Frank S. Monnet. 


Columbus, Ohio. 





THE CURSE OF INEBRIETY. 
I. AQLcoHOLISM IN THREE ACTS. 


HE history of alcoholism presents a tragedy, and the story 

is told in three distinct acts. The first act represents the 

beginnings of the use of alcoholic beverages ; the second shows 

the full effect of alcoholic excess upon the individual who in- 

dulges in it; the third presents the spectacle of the results of 
alcoholic excesses as witnessed in the children of inebriates. 

It is only the second act that is fully represented upon the 
stage in the drama of life with all its tragic incidents set forth 
—and the full meaning even of that act is only now beginning 
to be comprehended. Our ancestors mistook it for a comedy, 
and they laughed; but to the observing student of to-day the 
tragic element is only too evident in all its ghastly reality. The 
other acts are played behind half-drawn curtains and the 
snatches here and there coming into view are deceptive, and 
to the general public or casual spectator they even give the im- 
pression that they are not connected with the main story at all. 
Of late, however, the third and saddest act of all has come 
more fully into view, and its actual relation to the now well 
understood degeneration—the physical, mental, and moral de- 
cadence and death of the individual inebriate—is clearly seen. 

Glance for a moment at this last act of the play. To 120 in- 
ebriate mothers, from time to time inmates of an English 
prison, 600 children were born, and the early history of these 
children was learned. Of these, 335, or more than 55 per 
cent., were either dead born or died within two years; and 
many of the survivors presented sad pictures of physical and 
mental degeneration. 

At the beginning of the century just past a woman aged 60 
years died. She had lived a life of drunkenness, vagabondism, 
and crime. Seventy-five years later her progeny numbered 834 
persons, and of these the history of 700 has been traced and 
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recorded. Of this number 106 were illegitimate, 142 were beg- 
gars, 64 lived upon charity, 161 women were living immoral 
lives, 76 were common criminals, and 7 were assassins or mur- 
derers. During that period of seventy-five years this one family 
had cost the State, for maintenance, imprisonments, asylum 
expenses, criminal trials, and interest, more than a million 
dollars. 

A presiding judge in the courts of one of our large cities, 
among other things relating to the use of alcoholic drinks, said: 
“Of all the boys in the reform school and the various reforma- 
tories about the city, 95 per cent. are the children of parents 
who died through drink or became criminals through the same 
cause. Of the insane and demented cases disposed of here in 
the court every Thursday a moderate estimate is that 90 per 
cent. are from the effects of alcohol. . . . The sandbag- 
gers, murderers, and thugs generally to-day who are prosecuted 
in the police courts and criminal courts are sons of parents who 
fell victims to drink. I know whereof I speak.” 

Every prison or asylum physician, along with many in pri- 
vate practise, has his story of experiences with premature 
births and still-born children—frightful infant mortality, puny 
physiques, convulsions, idiocy, epilepsy, early drunkenness, 
crime, and premature death as a direct result of alcoholism on 
the part of parents and especially of mothers. Physicians and 
judges see most of these cases, and they are beginning to draw 
wide the curtain upon this third act, so that its relation to the 
whole tragedy may be plainly seen and realized. 

It is the first act that is still so imperfectly shown, and the 
close. relationship of which to later developments is so little 
realized. Or, dropping for the moment the parable of the 
play, it is the relation of occasional or small doses of alcoholic 
beverages to the fully developed inebriate and the inebriate’s 
progeny that is so little understood or even considered by the 
general public. And yet it is the general public that is chiefly 
concerned : if there is danger it is to the public—its sons and 
its daughters—that the danger comes; and every individual, 
especially every young person, when he or she takes alcohol, no 
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matter in what form—beer, wine, or spirits—should know 
exactly what effect it is producing in the system. 

It is only within the last few years that this subject has been 
intelligently studied; and it is only by carefully noting the 
effect of alcohol upon the different tissues and organs of the 
body that a true knowledge of what it actually does in the 
system is obtained. Some of the gross lesions and changes 
caused by excessive drinking—such for instance as the con- 
gestion of the coats of the stomach and intestines, its destructive 
influence upon the kidneys, liver, and heart, and some of the 
physical injuries inflicted upon the brain—were understood 
fifty years ago; but these were lesions supposed to be brought 
about only by excessive drinking, and their relation to small 
doses of alcohol or even so-called moderate drinking was not 
clearly shown. Now, however, the means of careful study of 
minute organs and the changes that occur in them are abund- 
ant, so that competent observers everywhere have entered this 
most interesting field, and the object has been to learn the 
effect of alcohol in small doses upon the cells—those minute 
organisms of which all the tissues of the body are built up— 
and especially upon the cells of the brain. Eminent investiga- 
tors—English, French, German, and American—have of late 
been busy in this department of histology and pathology, and 
the results have appeared during the last year in a series of 
interesting and useful articles in The Quarterly Journal of 
Inebriety (Hartford, Conn.). 

As already noted, the immediate effect of alcohol in small 
quantities has only recently been clearly shown, and it is the 
scientific study of the minute structure of the cells—their nour- 
ishment, growth, and physiological changes, as well as their 
appearance in health and in disease—that has rendered accurate 
knowledge upon this subject now possible. 

First, it must be understood that the cells of which the 
brain and nervous system are composed are exceedingly small 
objects—most of them too minute to be seen at all by the 
unaided eye, but only by the aid of a microscope. By the aid 
of the wonderful instruments that we now possess and the 
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delicate manipulations that by use have been attained, the 
cell is seen in minute detail, and it is found to be a very com- 
plex object. First, properly prepared and viewed with a lens 
of moderately high magnifying power, we see an oval or 
irregularly shaped object or body, with numerous branches 
extending out from it in various directions and then dividing 
up again like the branches and twigs of a tree. Since the 
whole object is microscopic, these little filaments or processes, 
as they are called, must be very slender indeed and very 
delicate; but, solid as a nerve or bit of brain matter seems 
to be, the cells of which it is composed in reality touch one 
another only by means of these delicate filaments; and it is 
by means of them that all our sensations come—feeling, see- 
ing, hearing, and the rest; also, all our knowledge of external 
objects and all our subjects of thought are dependent upon 
these little cells and their communication with one another by 
means of these delicate filaments. It is easy to see that these 
filaments or processes must be kept in perfect health or they 
will not do this very wonderful work perfectly, nor even well. 
But the body of the cell is even more delicate and wonderful ; 
it is necessary to have the specimen very carefully prepared 
and to have lenses of high magnifying power in order to 
see the structure and different parts of the cell, but when so 
viewed it is quite distinctly seen. 

We are now concerned with the body of the cell only, with- 
out the processes that branch out from it. Looking carefully 
we see, first, a dark spot in the center of the cell, which is 
called the nucleolus ; around this is a small circular light space, 
which is the nucleus of the cell; then outside of the nucleus 
is a space occupying the larger part of the body of the cell, filled 
with a clear substance that we may call plasma. Scattered 
through this clear fluid are some distinct masses of material, 
granular in appearance and occupying a large part of the 
space; these contain the stored-up nourishment of the cell— 
nourishment which it takes up from the minute blood-vessels 
that are distributed to it for that purpose. It is here that the 
nerve force is elaborated and stored up for use throughout the 
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system: for the muscles, the skin, the vital organs—every 
part of the body. 

Here again it is easy to see that, this whole object being 
microscopic, these different parts must be very small indeed 
and very delicate, and that they must be kept in the most per- 
fect health in order to perform their important functions. 
Being so delicate, very slight causes disturb them and interfere 
with this function of nutrition of the cell and of changing this 
nutrient material into nerve force; and the moment these func- 
tions are interfered with the whole system is deranged— 
every cell, tissue, and organ, however important and however 
remote, is disturbed, and if the disturbing cause be sufficiently 
powerful the cell itself is disorganized, its function ceases, and 
life is destroyed. 

Suppose a poison, say that of a rattlesnake, is introduced into 
the system; immediately the poison is carried in the blood to 
these cells in the brain ; it poisons the little granular bodies scat- 
tered through the plasma of the cells, where the nourishment is 
stored up and nerve force is developed; it at once begins to 
paralyze them; their function is interfered with, nerve force is 
no longer developed, and the whole mechanism of the system 
moves sluggishly and irregularly; sensation becomes dull, 
sight and hearing imperfect, and movement feeble. The sys- 
tem arouses itself as best it can to expel the poison, but often its 
work is too feeble or too slow—the function of the poisoned 
cells ceases, all vital processes stop, and the unfortunate vic- 
tim dies. So of any other poison, the effect only varying with 
the nature of the poison introduced. 

What effect does alcohol have upon these delicate nerve 
cells? First of all, what are its effects upon any small mass 
of animal tissue? We all know that it hardens all such tissues, 
causing them to become tough and shrunken. It stops all vital 
processes ; even the bacteria that were at work there are de- 
stroyed and the process of decomposition is arrested. One 
thing is certain—alcohol destroys vitality in every form of cell 
life, whether animal or vegetable, and when taken in sufficient 
quantities it is just as deadly in its effects upon the brain cells 
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and acts much in the same way, only less rapidly, as the poison 
of the rattlesnake. But, says the objector, in the dilute form 
in which it is taken into the system as a beverage it certainly 
cannot produce these harmful effects. But surely we see its 
harmful effects even when taken in that form. The man who 
takes it becomes intoxicated; he has lost the power of proper 
locomotion—he staggers ; his brain is affected; he has lost the 
power of connected thought ; he has lost sensation ; you cannot 
arouse him; you may cut off a finger and it would not disturb 
him. Evidently alcohoi in the dilute form in which it is taken 
as a beverage has had an effect and a very hurtful one, and if 
the alcohol is continued the man dies. Not infrequently chil- 
dren die from the immediate effects of alcohol in the form of 
brandy or whisky accidentally taken. 

But, says the objector still, that is excess in the use of alco- 
hol; in moderation, in small doses, none of these effects are 
produced. It is true that if a small dose of alcohol is taken 
and then the drug withheld altogether the cell recovers itself 
and little damage is done; perhaps even this may be repeated 
at long intervals without serious injury; but, by frequent repe- 
titions, structural and permanent injury is inflicted. 

It so happens that by means of the microscope the brain cells 
of animals under the influence of alcohol can be and have 
been carefully observed. Dogs and rabbits have had alcohol 
in moderate quantities introduced into the system with their 
food ; the animals were then killed at different periods of time 
after the administration of the drug, varying from one to fifty 
hours, and the cells of the brain examined. In less than an 
hour distinct retrograde and harmful changes were found in 
the delicate structure of the body of the cell, especially in the 
little nutrient bodies of which we have spoken. Changes of 
a still more marked character were found in those that were 
examined after a longer time had elapsed, and if the use of 
the alcohol was continued progressive changes were observed, 
resulting in the disorganization of these nutrient bodies—they 
became indistinct and lost their form, and their function was 
correspondingly impaired. 
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The same series of changes has been observed in the brain 
cells of men that have died in various stages of alcoholism, 
from that of slight intoxication to that of chronic alcoholism, 
insanity, and dementia. “The larger the quantity of alcohol 
taken and the more severe the poisoning the greater the 
changes found in the nerve cells,” until finally the more solid 
structure of the cell breaks down and the microscope dis- 
closes a disorganized mass with prolongations or processes 
swollen, covered with irregular and deforming nodules, and 
their vitality destroyed. 

But the contention here is, and the proof presented shows, 
that alcohol in dilute form and in small quantities, as so 
often taken as a beverage, produces physical changes of a 
deteriorating character in the brain cells, and that their func- 
tion is markedly impaired. The proof of this impairment 
of function by small doses of alcohol short of intoxication has 
also been shown by close laboratory experiments and instru- 
ments of precision. The reaction time, or the time it takes 
for the brain to respond to stimulus, is lengthened, thought 
is slower, physical force is diminished, and all intellectual 
activity is impaired. All this has been observed at different 
stages of the effect of a single small dose of alcohol. A strange 
thing is that the person experimented upon always imagines 
he is more powerful and more exact in his physical activity, 
and that he is doing and is capable of doing better mental 
work than when similarly employed without alcohol, while the 
figures representing the work show the exact opposite. 

Now, this deteriorating effect of alcohol in small doses and 
in a very short space of time, and its correspondingly greater 
evil effects when continued as what is known as moderate 
drinking, are what I would designate as the first act in the 
tragedy of alcoholism. It is this part of the tragedy that for 
so many centuries has been enacted as it were behind the 
scenes, and it is only now that science and more exact means 
of observation have partly drawn aside the curtain and dis- 
closed this first act with its present and its potential evil and 
its close relation to the whole ghastly story. 
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Fifty years ago, under the influence and teaching of Liebig, 
alcohol was classed as a food; in moderate doses it was also 
reckoned a stimulant, a sustainer of temperature, and a pro- 
moter of both physical and mental activity. Since then ex- 
periments of the most exact and scientific character have 
shown that alcohol is not in any sense a food; that as a drug 
it is not a stimulant in any true sense, but a narcotic. It does 
not tend to sustain animal temperature, but to diminish it; the 
acuteness of sensation and of the special senses is diminished, 
and also the power and exactness of all activities, both phys- 
ical and mental. The sense of care, sorrow, timidity, or fear 
may indeed be relieved, and so self-assertion, fluency, and 
hilarity may for a time appear and may even be carried beyond 
the bounds of prudence; people talk in their cups—they are 
social—but the talk is not always the most elevating; and this 
artificial exaltation is secured at the cost of a deeper impression 
and self-distrust, which surely follow. 

Tobacco and opium are well-known, acknowledged poisons ; 
their essential principles, nicotine and morphine, are rapidly 
destructive to animal life: yet on account of their sedative 
qualities they have a most fascinating influence upon those 
who indulge in their use. Alcohol in all its forms belongs to 
the same class; it is a narcotic poison, and is far more dan- 
gerous; for tea, coffee, tobacco, and opium, while productive 
of distinctly evil functional effects, do not produce serious 
organic changes, while alcohol, being equally seductive and as 
a habit even more obstinate and tyrannical, is at the same time 
producing organic changes and working destruction to im- 
portant vital organs, and so eventually ruining the intellect 
and the moral nature as well as the physical body. 

Such are a few of the facts that well conducted experiments 
and observation tend to establish. They are opposed in some 
respects to the conclusions of earlier observers, and to the 
prejudices of the users of alcoholic beverages; but the closer 
the study the more firmly are these facts established. And they 
are beginning to have practical results; alcohol and all nar- 
cotic drugs are used with much greater caution than formerly 
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by all intelligent physicians, and the question of the utility of 
alcohol in disease is freely discussed. The influence of these 
facts is beginning to be felt in relation to economic affairs, and 
they are bound to be still more deeply felt. Insurance com- 
panies, banking and other financial institutions—also those 
people who are concerned in the operation of railroads and all 
mechanical work where efficiency and safety both demand the 
alert mind and quick and exact muscular activity—are sure 
to be influenced by a knowledge of these facts, since they indi- 
cate that the user of alcoholic drink is by so much inferior to 
his best normal self. 

Let it be known, then, that the whole story of alcoholism is 
a tragedy. Its lessons are for all, but chiefly for the young. 

The First Act, when fully exhibited and understood, teaches 
that the use of all alcoholic beverages, even in its commence- 
ment, means poisoned brain cells and loss of accuracy in both 
physical and mental adjustment. Its proper title is Deteri- 
oration. 

The Second Act is played openly and boldly in the sight of 
all men. It shows disintegrated brain cells, disease of im- 
portant physical organs, loss of self-control, self-respect, health, 
and sanity. Its title is well known; it is Degradation. 

The Third Act shows a pitiful falling off in physical, mental, 
and moral stamina in the progeny of inebriates. Its name is 
Degeneration. 

He that is wise will at least consider these things; the fool 
will mock—and go to his own place. 


R. Oscoop Mason. 
New York. 


II. MAGNITUDE OF THE Liquor TRAFFIC. 


HE study I propose in this article will be mainly illus- 
trative, rather than detailed and exhaustive. New York 

is one of our leading States in points of intelligence, morals, 
and religion. I select the Empire State in illustration of the 
subject. A survey of the magnitude of the liquor traffic in 
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New York, and its strong intrenchment in this commonwealth, 
will enable us to judge of the traffic in our country at large. 

Perhaps there is no one thing that lays greater claim to 
the legislative talent of our country than the liquor business. 
The friends and foes of the business alike seek new legisla- 
tion. If the laws are too lax, in some aspect, the friends of 
temperance discover the fact and attempt to make laws more 
stringent. If the friends of the liquor business become per- 
suaded that the laws are too strict they exert themselves to 
secure a more favorable body of laws. In some States the 
laws governing the liquor traffic are a veritable patchwork of 
repeated enactments. Perhaps Illinois surpasses most other 
States in this respect. 

Uniformity of legislation on the liquor traffic is certainly a 
thing of the distant future in this country. The only con- 
ceivable way in which uniform legislation on the liquor busi- 
ness is to be brought about is, either to abolish the sale, manu- 
facture, and use of liquor, or to decline all legislative 
cognizance of the traffic. Neither of these modes of procedure 
is likely to receive general support in our time. But it is an 
interesting fact that legislators are constantly busy with this 
subject. We cannot rest on any certain spot of legislative 
achievement ; but, when a law is made controlling the traffic, 
forthwith the people are restless for some other law. This 
was precisely the case with legislation on slavery in this coun- 
try. As soon as slavery became an object of legislation, the 
matter of slave-holding had no further rest—till its abolition. 

New York State has done her share of legislating on the 
liquor traffic. An elaborate piece of lawmaking was entered 
upon the statutes of the State on May Ist, 1896, when the 
“Raines law” went into force. Just what the object of that 
law was it is hard to discover. Possibly it had no ultimate 
object, but. rather several objects. There were provisions in 
that law which gave deep offense to the liquor dealer; there 
were likewise provisions that gave pleasure to the enemies of 
the traffic. Now that the novelty of the law has passed away, 
the enemies of the liquor business are not happy under the ar- 
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rangement. The clear gain for temperance is not manifest. 
Two things, however, seem to save the Raines law from a 
more general depreciation. One is the large income derived 
by the State from the liquor tax; the other is, the matter of 
granting licenses and looking after collections and the irregu- 
larities of the business is in the hands of excise commis- 
sioners—“taken out of politics.’ The heavy increase of the 
liquor tax has lessened the number of drinking places in the 
larger cities. But as a piece of legislation it fails to fulfil the 
wishes of the people. 

It may be said, in general, that no one thing of which legis- 
lation takes cognizance in this country proves more frustrative 
to law or more elusive to its grasp than the traffic in liquor. 
Will you prohibit its sale? Only the keenest vigilance can 
keep your prohibitory law from defeat. Will you restrict 
the business by legislation? Such restriction is subject to 
constant violation. It is harder to deal with an offender 
against laws governing the liquor traffic than almost any other 
kind of an offender. His escape from the clutches of the law 
is proverbial. Friends of temperance, knowing this, are dis- 
couraged often from attempting to bring such an offender to 
account. 

The government and State conspire to protect the business 
at its vital points, and it is hard to convict a man of a mis- 
demeanor that grows naturally out of legal protection. Few 
men engaging in the liquor business prove friendly to laws 
made for “their especial benefit.” Besides, a man who buys 
liquor contrary to existing law usually weakens in court. Fail- 
ure to enforce existing laws against unlawful conduct in the 
liquor business is one of the most discouraging experiences of 
temperance people. 

The Raines law in New York is probably as well enforced as 
one could expect; but it is a failure if temperance was its 
object. The conditions in the State of New York make this 
very evident. All club-houses are licensed piaces of drink, 
where liquors can be had at any time by the members. All 
hotels are exceptions to Sunday closing; and this has caused 
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most of the saloons to become “hotels.” “Guests” can be 
served with drinks at the “hotels” on Sunday; but the “regu- 
lar saloons” must be closed. Drunkenness receives no rebuke, 
nor the volume of business done any decided diminution. The 
State gets over $4,000,000 annually out of the more than $12,- 
000,000 of liquor tax. This affords a measure of defense 
for those who view the liquor business from the financial side 
only. The Raines law is not a success or corrective of the 
essential evils of the liquor traffic. It hardly touches these 
evils. 

The State of New York has a population of 7,268,012. New 
York City contains just about one-half of the population of 
the State—3,437,202; the metropolis has almost 8,000 licensed 
places—one drinking place for every 403 persons in the city. 
The license tax is $800, and evidently the number of drinking 
places is diminished by this tax; for before the Raines law 
went into force there were 8,906 drinking places. 

But let us consider Buffalo, a city of over 350,000 people. 
Buffalo has, in round numbers, 1,900 drinking places, and 
places where liquor is sold in quantities. The license tax here 
is $500 for saloons and hotels and $300 for a storekeeper’s 
license. What is the result? There is one drinking or licensed 
place for every 195 persons in Buffalo. This does not include 
the clubs, in all of which liquor is sold. 

Taking the State as a whole there are 27,372 licensed places, 
or one such place for every 295 persons. Now, if we deduct 
from this number those who do not drink at all—one-third, say 
—we have every 197 persons in the State supporting a saloon! 
I make no account of women and children ; if I did, the number 
might be reduced to 150. If we take as an estimate $10 paid 
to the saloon for every dollar paid out for license taxes, which 
must be a low estimate, we shall have the people of New York 
State paying more than $128,000,000 annually for liquor— 
between $18 and $20 per capita. 

This study illustrates the appetite of our people for stimu- 
lants of a hurtful nature—an appetite that is simply alarming 
in its strength. All conditions of our people suffer from the 
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appetite for strong drink—rich and poor, educated and ig- 
norant. The appetite is not declining; statistics show the 
opposite, if they show anything. The liquor business is not 
only intrenched behind the appetite for strong drink, but it 
is the greatest single factor in American politics. 

The liquor business is more strongly intrenched in the lives 
of the American people than any cherished institution receiving 
their voluntary support. The public schools of New York State 
(the entire system of public schools) received by apportion- 
ment the year before last $3,858,000. The entire expenditure 
for all religious purposes in the State would not equal this. 
The saloon, if we may judge from the money expended,—and 
money is an exponent of value among us,—the saloon in New 
York State is more strongly intrenched than either the public 
school or the Church. 

If we have found illustrative material in the study of one- 
eleventh of our country’s population, significant conclusions 
may be drawn with reference to most of the States containing 
the other ten-elevenths. 


Rosert Morris Rass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





GREAT MOVEMENTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


II. THe Great Conrtict. 


EALTH and organization have joined with knowledge, 
tolerance, justice, liberty, and popular government 
to remove the ancient limitations and afford new opportunities 
and new powers to humanity. The great development of 
national unity, industrial codperation, and social organization 
in the nineteenth century is one of the most important facts of 
the period. The spirit of union, which was so weak in the 
closing vears of the eighteenth century that union was 
scarcely possible in America, became so strong by the middle 
of the century that it stood the shock of the most tremendous 
civil war in history. The German States, whose severance made 
Western Europe a crazy quilt in 1800, have become a solid 
empire. Switzerland, though her cantons were loosely fed- 
erated in the eighteenth century, had no real national existence 
until 1802. Italy too has become a nation. The principle of 
union has been working in South America, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia too. The twentieth century may see great continental and 
intercontinental unions—the United States of South America, 
the federated governments of North America, the United 
Colonies of Southern Africa, the united nations of Western 
Europe, the federation of all English-speaking peoples, the 
international federation of all civilized societies—to keep the 
peace and prevent Russia from overrunning Western Europe 
and grasping all Europe, Asia, and Africa in one colossal 
empire. 

The industrial world has felt the unifying forces almost 
as fully as the political world. Industry has been organized 
under powerful firms, great corporations, and vast combina- 
tions, ever gravitating into larger and larger groups, till now 
we have a single trust whose president receives a salary 
of a million dollars a year and whose capital is more than a 
billion. The capitalization of the trusts foots up about ten 
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billions total, and with the railroads, telegraphs, and telephones 
makes more than a quarter of the country’s wealth. The 
mighty railroad combines, the Standard Oil, and the billion- 
dollar steel trust illustrate the power of the forces making for 
the concentration of capital in private control; and the aston- 
ishing growth of public ownership of public utilities, especially 
in European and Australasian lands, demonstrates an equally 
vigorous tendency, considering the civilized world as a whole, 
toward the concentration of capital under public control. The 
American Federation of Labor, with nearly a million members, 
the vast Socialist organization of workers in Germany, and the 
splendid codperative unions of Great Britain, involving one- 
seventh of the entire population, prove that labor as well 
as capital is feeling the force of industrial gravitation. Not only 
are politics and business affected by the spirit of harmony: 
religion and society also are being transformed by it. There 
are symptoms of coming union in the churches, and social 
organization has already been carried so far that the mere 
description of the societies in Boston alone requires a con- 
siderable volume. The trend toward unity, organization, con- 
centration, harmony, and codperation is one of the most pow- 
erful movements of the age. 

Vast areas in America, Australia, and Africa have been 
claimed by civilization in the nineteenth century. The total 
area occupied by peoples of high civilization has more than 
quadrupled in these hundred years. By emigration, com- 
merce, education, and sometimes by force of arms, the higher 
races are capturing the world for modern life. Civilization is 
sweeping round the globe, on the railroad train, the telegraph 
wire, the ocean steamer, and, now and then, much as we 
deplore the means, it travels on a powder cart and opens the 
way with cannon balls. 

Knowledge, liberty, organization, and the spread of civiliza- 
tion have produced a great increase of wealth. Steam and elec- 
tricity and mechanical development, with better training, higher 
character, freer conditions, and superior codrdination, have 
multiplied the productive power of labor many fold, so that, 
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in spite of much larger consumption than at any previous 
period, the accumulations of the nineteenth century have been 
most remarkable. In France and England the wealth accu- 
mulated during this period is more than five times as great 
as the total accumulations of all preceding ages in those coun- 
tries. In America the wealth of the Union in 1800 was about 
one billion dollars, while now it is well toward ninety billions ; 
or, taking fractions into account, an increase of 85-fold, which 
is over six times the growth of population in the same period, 
the per capita wealth having risen from $200 in the year 1800 
to $1,200 or thereabouts in 1900. 

While, however, the creation and accumulation of wealth 
have progressed in this unexampled way, the diffusion of 
wealth has met with no corresponding improvement. On the 
contrary, there has been a progressive concentration of wealth 
into relatively fewer hands, till now one-half the people own 
practically nothing ; one-eighth of the people own seven-eighths 
of the wealth, or forty-nine times their share; one per cent. 
of the people own 54 per cent. of the wealth—one family in 
every hundred being able to buy out the other 99 families 
and have something left besides; and finally about one-two- 
hundredths of one per cent. of the people, or 4,000 millionaires 
and multi-millionaires, have 20 per cent. of the total wealth, 
or over 4,000 times their fair share on the principles of part- 
nership and brotherhood. 

The vast increase of wealth and great congestion of it, along 
with the vast increase of knowledge and large diffusion of it 
and the rapid growth of political liberty, constitute the paradox 
of the nineteenth century and the source of the deepest troubles 
it bequeathes to the twentieth. The congestion of wealth in 
the presence of diffused intelligence is the underlying cause of 
the great unrest of our time. There are only two paths to 
social equilibrium: the diffusion of enlightenment must vanish 
or the concentration of wealth must cease. Democracy of 
intelligence and aristocracy of wealth are incompatible. In- 
dustrial privilege must destroy free government and popular 
enlightenment, or free government and popular enlightenment 
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will destroy industrial privilege. The concentration of wealth is 
possible only because intelligence, while widely disseminated, is 
not fully diffused. If the masses of the people had understood 
the powers and the benefits of union and industrial organiza- 
tion as well as the makers of trusts and combines understand 
them, the organization of industry would have proceeded on 
lines of public ownership and codperative enterprise, instead 
- of taking the form of aggressive combinations in the interest 
of a few. Instead of a union of part against the rest, we 
should have had codperative groups and public plants working 
toward a union of all for the benefit of all. There is intelli- 
gence enough to recognize the evils and injustices of private 
monopoly, and there will be thought enough among the people 
soon to recognize and apply the remedy, unless the growth 
of popular enlightenment is checked by the rising despotism. 
Trusts and monopolies, and the concentration of wealth and 
power they cause, endanger free institutions, imperil manhood 
and independence, and threaten industrial peace and prosperity. 
Private monopolies corrupt the governments, make the workers 
serfs instead of partners, glut our markets, and produce depres- 
sion and panic by denying the workers sufficient wages to buy 
their proper share of the products they create. Every billion 
dollars of unjust profit that monopolists secure is that much 
less for the farmers and workingmen and the small merchants 
and producers. Machinery multiplies the power of labor, 
while the wages of labor, though rising somewhat, do not 
increase in proportion; wherefore surplus products pile up in 
our markets. The monopolists seek new markets in foreign 
lands and even use the war power if necessary to attain their 
purpose, but all their efforts can only delay and not avert the 
glut and depression sure to result from the imperfect dis- 
tribution of wealth and the resulting under-consumption of the 
working classes. 

All these evils and many others resulting from wealth con- 
gestion and lack of complete organization in the interest of 
all may be intensified for a time by the growing power of the 
influence now dominant in industry, but there are strong rea- 
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sons for hope that wealth congestion may be ultimately over- 
come by the forces making for diffusion. The fundamental 
principle on which industrial organization is proceeding, if 
fully carried out, must lead to wealth diffusion. It is the 
partial organization of our time, the incomplete application of 
the principle of codperation, that is making all the mischief. 
Every time a trust is born or a labor union formed, every time 
two trusts unite or two labor unions affiliate, we are one step 
nearer complete codrdination. Either through the union of the 
trusts, and the federation of labor, and the coalescence of the 
two, or through the growth of public ownership and voluntary 
cooperation, or a mixture of these processes, the organization 
of industry will be carried to completion and become a vast 
cooperation for the benefit of all, instead of a codperation of 
part for the mastery of the rest, unless the aristocracy of 
wealth can choke democracy and stop the growth of popular 
enlightenment. 

Excepting this trend to wealth congestion, and the ideal 
developed by and developing it, every leading influence of 
the century makes for liberty and civilization; every power 
developed by science, invention, literature, education, wealth, 
and political, industrial, or social organization, is a means of 
making life fuller and freer than it was before. If the new 
power be monopolized by a few, it may become an instrument 
of oppression to the masses of the people and a means of 
freedom only to the few; but if the growth of power be linked 
with, or take place under, democratic conditions, it will enlarge 
and enrich the life of the people. The amazing evolution 
of knowledge, wealth, and organization in the last hundred 
years, together with the equally astonishing development of 
political liberty and democratic government, has brought about 
a magnificent enlargement and enrichment of life. This was 
the supreme movement of the nineteenth century. To put the 
matter in a single sentence: the despotism of dogma, the im- 
prisonment of ignorance, the bondage of injustice, the tyrannies 
of thrones and aristocracies, the desperate restraints of chattel 
slavery and serfdom, the vast restrictions of isolation and 
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opposition, of severance and conflict, the barriers of space 
and time, the serious limitations of individual and social pov- 
erty, and the fetters of ancient forms and outgrown laws, 
have given way in large degree to tolerance, knowledge, jus- 
tice, democracy, liberty, union, wealth, and progress; and 
this development of knowledge, union, wealth, and power, 
along with the development of the diffusive forces of sympathy, 
justice, liberty, democracy, and codperation, means the libera- 
tion and enrichment of the life of the people. 
As we have seen, however, this splendid movement toward 
a nobler life is not the only current of the century just closed. 
There is a counter current that must be reckoned with, and 
its power has increased so swiftly in later years that many 
a careful observer fears it may become the dominant move- 
ment of the twentieth century. This counter current is the 
trend toward industrial despotism. Union and organization 
are excellent in themselves, but if controlled in the interests 
of a few they become despotic, whether the field of organiza- 
tion be religion, politics, or industry. The world has groaned 
for centuries under religious despotism, and for thousands 
of years political despotism was the common lot of humanity. 
The leaders and managers of political unions—tribes, States, 
and nations—abused their powers for selfish purposes. Instead 
of recognizing the rights of the people, they treated the gov- 
ernment as their private property, to be used for their private 
benefit and as a means of compelling the people to serve them 
and pay taxes to them. The whole sweep of thought and 
events in the political life of the nineteenth century was a” 
magnificent protest against this private monopoly of govern- 
ment. The century is full to the brim with the grand move- 
ment toward democracy. Yet the same century, overflowing 
with the gospel of public ownership of the government, is 
marked by a startling development of private monopoly in 
industry. The managers of great industrial organizations, fac- 
tories, stores, corporations, trusts, and combines are doing 
just what the managers of political groups did long ago, 
using the powers of organization for their selfish purposes 
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against the public interest, treating the trusts and combines 
as means of taxing the people and controlling them for the 
benefit of the managers. The wealth that belongs to the farm 
and the home is being drawn into the treasuries of the great 
monopolies. Farmers and workers sell in a competitive mar- 
ket and buy in a monopolized market; i.e., they buy high and 
sell low. With each new advance of monopoly and capitalistic 
combination, the people get a relatively smaller share of the 
national product and the monopolists get a larger and larger 
share. 

The country is paying tribute to the trusts, just as France 
and England used to pay tribute to their kings and nobles. 
Only there was no noble, king, or potentate who drew such 
tribute from the people as the kings of steel and emperors 
of oil in America to-day. The German Emperor’s official 
income is less than $11,000 a day, and the civil list of the 
Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary is only about $10,000 a 
day; while a number of our monopolists have incomes ranging 
from $15,000 to $40,000 a day, and one has an income vari- 
ously estimated at $70,000 to $200,000 a day. The contrast 
between the sovereign and the subject in the Old World is not 
more startling than the contrast between the laboring man 
earning $1 a day and the magnate who can buy the labor of a 
hundred thousand men with his surplus income. The man- 
agers of a billion-dollar trust or a giant railway system con- 
trol the livelihood of thousands of people, and can make or 
mar the fortunes of individuals, cities, States, and nations. 
We are living under the deepening shadow of a despotism that 
threatens to become as mighty and as heartless as any to be 
found in all the past. The despotic element of human nature 
—the longing for mastery over others that characterizes mili- 
tant savagery and persists in societies pervaded by the 
militant spirit after actual war is over—has treked its way to 
virgin fields and built new thrones and aristocracies. Driven 
from politics it has gone into industry, to establish its imperial- 
ism there, and, from that vantage, tunnel back to undermine 
political liberty, and through an underground political des- 
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potism destroy democracy itself. As the spirit of conquest in 
military form destroyed the republic in ancient Rome, so the 
spirit of conquest in commercial form may destroy the repub- 
lics of Europe and America.( Even so conservative a thinker 
as President Hadley of Yale says we shall have an emperor 
in Washington within twenty-five years unless we can rouse 
the people to control the trusts. YYet the trusts are merely a 
_ partial application of the beneficent principles of harmony and 
_ cooperation perverted to private use.) Even brotherhood, if 
limited and made the basis of new aggression, may become a 
source of evil. “The contest of our time is between organiza- 
tion for the bertefit of a few and organization for the benefit 
of all. 


Thé conflict of the two great movements of liberation and 
conquest is the heart of the history that is forming to-day. The 
question of the age is Equality or Aristocracy, Fraternity or 
Mastery, Partnership or Subjection, Democracy or Despotism. 
On the one hand the mighty power of wealth is seeking to 
maintain and extend its empire and intensify its domination ; 


on the other hand the giant forces that have carried the nations 
into democratic government are pushing them on to the 
democratization of industry. In some countries, Germany 
especially, this great movement, which is really a phase of the 
movement toward the liberation of life, has taken the form 
of a great political party pledged to the socialization of all 
the means of production and distribution. In other countries, 
as New Zealand, Switzerland, England, and the United States, 
the principal strength of the movement is expended in the 
gradual extension.of the public ownership of monopolies 
and vital public utilities and the development of codperative 
industry—processes that lead directly to the equalization of 
industrial conditions. In America, too, the interests opposed to 
plutocracy have manifested much vitality but have not organ- 
ized as yet in any effective form, and the tide of commercial 
conquest sweeps on unchecked. It is a race between the people 
and the monopolists. Shall the world belong to all or to a few? 
Shall civilization, wealth, power, and opportunity be grasped 
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by private monopoly or be the common heritage of the people? 
Will the liberation of life go forward to completion or will 
the mastery of monopolized wealth engulf the liberties of the 
people? Will the ideal of brotherhood, partnership, and mutual 
service triumph, or the ideal of mastery and commercial 
conquest ? 

To sum up on a somewhat different line of analysis, let us 
briefly note the mighty movements of development, diffusion, 
organization, and expansion that mark the civilization of the 
nineteenth century and make it the blossom-time for science, 
wealth, liberty, union, and democracy, except where the doom 
of despotism is delayed by the concentration of wealth, which 
has resulted incidentally from the organization of industry 
without sufficient infusion of public interest or codperative 
principle in the process of crystallization. Development, intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical—astonishing growth of knowledge, 
virtue, wealth, and power—is the century’s leading character- 
istic. It is par excellence the century of evolution as well as 
the century of evolutionary philosophy. New powers and 
values in man and for man fill the years to overflowing, and 
make the thirty centuries known to history previous to our 
time, with their combined results, quite insignificant com- 
pared to the vast achievements of this one century—in which 
the world has grown as if a youth, who had for thirty years 
and more remained a child, should take a vigorous start and 
in a single year grow up to manhood’s power and knowledge. 
A thousand centuries or more humanity has wandered in the 
darkness and the twilight, but in our century the van emerged 
from the arctic night and has seen the sun of civilization 
climb the sky till its brilliance dazzles the strongest eyes. The 
expansion of civilization by colonization, commerce, and con- 
quest has carried the light around the world and redeemed 
four continents from darkness and sent the dawn into the other 
two. 

The organization of nations and federations, corporations, 
trusts and combines, labor unions, scientific and social societies, 
and numberless other associations, attests the vigorous action 
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of political and industrial gravitation, social cohesion, intel- 
lectual and ethical magnetism, and other attractive energies 
that, with the gathering forces just named in speaking of the 
expansion of civilization, are working for unification, the 
coérdination of human activity, the harmonization of human 
interests, and the consolidation of humanity. 

The tendency to diffusion is quite as emphatic as the trend 
to union, organizatiog, expansion, and development, but it is 
less universal. The diffusion of knowledge in the nineteenth 
century is not less remarkable than its increase. Schools and 
colleges, books, magazines, and newspapers have brought to 
every door the thought and feeling of the world, the argu- 
ments of statesmen, the reasoning of philosophers, the riches 
of science. In the political field diffusion is the dominant 
fact—the amazing growth of liberty and democracy is the 
political element of the century just closed, the chief of all its 
wonderful accomplishments, excepting the vast development of 
knowledge, wealth, and power, and exceeding in value even 
these more famous facts perhaps, since it underlies them as 
an interacting cause and determines their scope and effective- 
ness as a condition of their reaching the masses of the people. 
Liberty is at once a principal cause of the development of 
knowledge, wealth, and power, and an essential condition of 
their distribution; so that their benefits may not be confined 
to a few individuals but accrue to the people and lift the 
whole State to a higher plane of civilization. Diffusion rules 
the century in the realms of government and education, and 
pours its power into industry also, but in that field it does not 
reign supreme; a counter movement rises with the vigor of a 
tropic storm, sweeping diffusion out of industry and piling the 
ruins of individual enterprise in giant heaps around the walls 
of monopoly. 

This counter current toward congestion results from the 
dominant method of industrial organization. Organization is 
as beneficent and inevitable in industry as in any other depart- 
ment of life, but the method and spirit of organization are 
always of prime importance. If organization is in the interest 
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of all, democracies and codéperations are the outcome. But 
if organization is in private interest, despotisms and plutoc- 
racies result. If the masses of farmers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and laborers had wakened to the benefits of organiza- 
tion and sent their delegates to form a plan of industrial union 
for the good of all, as our fathers in 1787 sent delegates to 
form a plan of political union for the good of all—or if our 
various industries had crystallized under enlightened influences 
in public-spirited and coéperative groups, federating into larger 
and larger groups under the codperative principle—the organi- 
zation of industry might have progressed in perfect harmony 
with the great movement toward diffusion. But the masses 
did not wake in time, and local crystallizations were not gen- 
erally governed by public spirit and codperative principle, but 
by the spirit of private profit and union of a few for the 
capture of wealth from the rest ; wherefore industrial organiza- 
tion so far has led to the centralization of wealth and founded 
a new aristocracy that bids fair to become almost as despotic 
as the political aristocracies of former times. 

Throughout the centuries of the past, in all the relations of 
mankind, two principles have been contending for control— 
the principle of mastery and the principle of codperation. In 
this last century the principle of codperation has made great 
progress in every department of life. In government it has 
gone far toward sweeping its rival from the world. In industry 
also it has done much, but there it has been met by a new out- 
burst of the spirit of mastery that grasps the power of union 
in a trust or combine to destroy the diffusion of benefit a 
union of all would afford, and uses the codperation of a few 
to defeat the ends that would be attained by a codperation 
of all. Government was organized for ages on the private 
plan, but the public principle has claimed it for its own. Will 
the private plan succeed in industry, against the diffusion 
of knowledge and power, or will private monopoly in industry 
follow its sister monopoly in government into oblivion? Will 
the forces that have gone so far to drive the principle of 
mastery out of politics yield to the new attack of despotism, 
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with railroads for battle-axes and monopolies for clubs? Can 
civilization be outflanked by a few capitalists? If a people 
with few schools and printing-presses, and without the ballot, 
won their freedom against a universal despotism bolstered by 
ages of homage, will not an enlightened people with the ballot 
win their freedom against a limited despotism heartily despised 
from its inception and opposed already by a most specific, 
vigorous, outspoken, ceaselessly aggressive, and rapidly grow- 
ing movement for the socialization and democratization of 
industry? If this freedom can and should be won, then how 
and when? And by what means may it be protected against 
new masteries? 

If, instead of a gradual relief at moderate pressure, as in 
New Zealand, Switzerland, and England, the tension rises to 
the battle point in America, as predicted by Macaulay and 
others, may not the outcome be State Socialism, with a bureau- 
cratic despotism as bad or worse than that of private capital, 
making a new reaction needful to bring true liberty with vol- 
untary codperation in manufactures, commerce, agriculture, 
and public monopolies managed by governments under effec- 
tive and continuous control of the people? 

The future is threatened on the one hand by the tyrannies of 
elected despots and on the other hand by the tyrannies of the 
self-constituted despots of the market. What are the prospects 
of liberty and how may they best be realized? Will knowl- 
edge and wealth continue to develop while liberty and justice 
wane, or will they all rise or all go down together? Will 
diffusion of benefit accompany its increase; will the libera- 
tion of life go hand in hand with its enrichment in the years 
to come, lifting and ennobling the whole people and estab- 
lishing at last an actual brotherhood in government and busi- 
ness aiming at mutual help and not at commercial conquest or 
the control of others for the selfish benefit of the controller ; 
or will the new life be grasped and monopolized by a few 
while the masses toil in want to let their masters live in idle 
and debasing luxury? What part may this generation have 
in deciding the momentous issue? What can the individual do 
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to influence the decision and to influence it to his utmost 
power? To find what light the past may throw upon these 
questions we must study the political, industrial, intellectual, 
and moral movements of the age with reference to the char- 
acter, strength, and persistence of their causes, and specially 
note all blossoming signs of a new ideal of nobler type than 
that which dominates our life to-day, and earnestly seek the 
conditions of developing the new ideal and the means of lift- 
ing it to sovereign control in place of the present ideal of com- 
mercial conquest and triumph in industrial battle. The 
mightiest of all forces, molding education, government, social 
conditions, and economic systems, is the dominant ideal, which 
in turn is modified by all the elements of life. No more mo- 
mentous years have ever come to man than the opening years 
of this new century, through the portals of which he has 
just entered. No grander mission can be found than to give 
one’s life to the building of a loftier ideal and the effort to 
turn the organization of industry away from despotism toward 
liberty, democracy, and diffusion of benefit, so that the wealth 


and knowledge of the twentieth century shall make all the 
people rich and free—the grand movement toward the libera- 
tion and enrichment of life, sweeping aside the aristocracy of 
wealth as it has the aristocracy of birth, and filling the years 
with a new equality that shall make all other equalities real 
and safe. 


FRANK PARSONS. 
Boston University School of Law. 





AN ECONOMIST WITH TWENTIETH CENTURY 
IDEALS: 
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AND ECONOMIST. 


I. 


_“To construct the people—what an aim! Principles combined with 
science, all possible quantity of the absolute introduced by degrees into 
the fact, Utopia treated successively by every mode of realization,— 
by political economy, by philosophy, by physics, by chemistry, by 
dynamics, by logic, by art; union gradually replacing antagonism, and 
unity replacing union; for religion God, for priest the father, for 
prayer virtue, for field the whole earth, for language the Word, for 
law the right, for motive-power duty, for hygiene labor, for economy 
universal peace, for canvas the very life, for the goal progress, for 
authority freedom, for people the man. ; 

“And at the summit the ideal. 
“The ideal !—the stable type of ever-moving progress.”—‘WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE,” by Victor Hugo. 

LL successful evolutionary or revolutionary steps in 
political, social, or economic advance must be preceded 
by patient educational work of the “line upon line and precept 
upon precept” character; for the masses in all nations are 
conservative, and it is not enough to convince the reason. 
The conscience must be awakened to such a degree that the 
call of right and duty becomes an imperative mandate. For 
this reason there is always a long waiting time before a radi- 
cally progressive step can be successfully taken—a time when 
the silent leaders of civilization work for years, decades, and 
sometimes for generations to arouse the reason and conviction 
of the slow-thinking multitude, and during which period their 


words seem for the most part to fall into barren soil. The 


public appears sodden, indifferent, and disorganized; and, 
were the apostles of progress governed by any motive less 
exalted than loyalty to the call of duty, they would become 
disheartened. Yet all this silent work has been producing its 
result. Here is a group who have already become convinced. 
At another point a leader has been won, and in ten thousand 
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cities, villages, hamlets, and communities missionaries are 
quietly repeating the words of wisdom which the leaders have 
given. In this way a nation is educated and aroused until a 
certain point is reached when everything seems to swell the 
rising tide of political and economic enthusiasm. Then every 
manifestation of arrogance, insolence, injustice, and oppression 
from the upholders of the older order makes converts to the new 
cause, though a few years before similar actions excited no re- 
sponse. The essential preliminary educational agitation has been 
quietly but effectively carried on until the conscience, reason, 
and judgment of a large proportion of the people have been 
influenced in such a way that a successful revolutionary step 
has been rendered inevitable; and without this quiet and 
persistent educational propaganda victory for the progressive 
cause would be impossible. 

To-day signs are not wanting that indicate the near ap- 
proach of a social, economic, and political conflict that will 
prove the most momentous civilization has known. The old 
competitive order has given place to two elements—private 
combination, striving to establish an industrial despotism in a 
republican government, and progressive democracy, seeking to 
establish governmental ownership of public utilities and a 
nation-wide coOperative system whereby all men, women, and 
children shall enjoy the rich and ample blessings of civiliza-— 
tion. Professor Frank Parsons in a recent paper thus ex- 


presses the demand of the new political economy as insisted 
upon by those who believe with Victor Hugo that the hour 
has struck for hoisting the standard, “All for all’: 


“The science of political economy is undergoing a change 
almost as remarkable as that which took place in astronomy 
in the Copernican era. In the old astronomy the earth was 
the center around which all other things, including the sun 
and stars, were made to circle. In the old economy material 
wealth was the center around which all other things, including 
even life itself, was made to revolve. The new astronomy 
knows that the earth is not the center but only a planet moving 
about the sun, and the new economy knows that material 
wealth and the desire for it are not the central facts, but 
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only subordinate parts of a great system, of which manhood 
and womanhood, character, mind, soul, affections, ideals, and 
development are the controlling elements, the real foci of 
power.” 


Now, during the last generation, and especially during the 
last two decades, there has been going on an amount of 
silent but persistent educational work throughout the United 
States which has rarely if ever been equaled in the hours pre- 
ceding any great revolutionary or evolutionary step known 
to Western civilization. What is true of America is to a great 
extent true of England, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
France, and some other European nations; but we are at 
present chiefly concerned with the work in the New World, 
because all things indicate that the rapid concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the master spirits operating the indus- 
trial trusts, and the influence they are exerting on govern- 
ment in all its ramifications, will bring the American people 
face to face with the alternative of industrial despotism or 
coéperation for the maintenance of free institutions sooner 
than elsewhere. 

The economic awakening was inaugurated and largely 
stimulated by several remarkable social visions, principal 
among which were “Looking Backward,” by Edward Bellamy ; 
“News from Nowhere,” by William Morris; “A Traveler 
from Altruria,” by William Dean Howells; “The City Beauti- 
ful,” by Joaquin Miller; and latest, and in many respects 
greatest of all, “Equality,” by Edward Bellamy. The enormous 
sales that many of these books enjoyed, and the eagerness 
with which the public perused these and scores of other social 
visions, were indeed significant. But social visions, valuable 
as they undoubtedly are in stimulating thought, in showing 
the way out, and in making men dissatisfied with unjust, 
inequitable, and evil conditions, are not enough. Anglo-Saxon 
peoples demand far more than theories and social dreams, how- 
ever rational and pleasing they may be; and, fortunately for the 
new awakening, the men most needed were ready for the 
great demand. 
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Among the master thinkers in the New World who have 
compelled hundreds of thousands of thoughtful people to study 
social problems, the late Henry George was preéminent. One 
may or may not agree with all the theories of this high- 
minded, clear, and lucid reasoner and incorruptible patriot, 
but no well-informed student of economic problems can fail 
to recognize the great work accomplished by Mr. George in 
compelling the people to think seriously on vital and funda- 
mental social and economic problems. Among other great 
representative leaders and workers must be mentioned Henry 
D. Lloyd, whose masterly works, “Wealth Against Common- 
wealth,” “Copartnership in England,” “A Land Without 
Strikes,” and “Newest England” have done very much to 
stimulate thought along progressive lines, as also have the 
writings and educational work of Professors John R. Commons, 
Edward Bemis, Richard T. Ely, Eltweed Pomeroy, and a 
score of other careful thinkers who have been working: for 
true democracy. But among the coterie of silent leaders who 
have led in the serious constructive and scholarly work that 
must precede a successful onward movement, no man has 
wrought more effectively or convincingly than Professor Frank 
Parsons, who, as educator, economist, and author, has carried 
forward the cause of codperation and the public ownership of 
public utilities in such a manner as to challenge thoughtful 
attention from friend and foe alike. He is one of the most 
scholarly, careful, and sane thinkers in the progressive ranks 
to-day. He is dominated by altruistic ideals—a true son of 
twentieth-century civilization. 


II. 


Professor Frank Parsons was born in 1854, at Mount Holly, 
New Jersey. His ancestors on his father’s side were sturdy, 
liberty-loving Englishmen. His mother was American-Scotch- 
Irish, and came from a well-known family of clergymen, 
teachers, and professional men. 

One grandfather, with several “greats” before his name, 
who was keeper of the king’s stores in Philadelphia when the 
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War of the Revolution broke out, turned over the supplies 
to the Continental forces. The English authorities set a large 
price on his head, and as a result he and his family were kept 
in rapid motion to avoid evil consequences. This ancestor was 
an intimate friend and neighbor of Benjamin Franklin. He 
entered enthusiastically into the great philosopher’s experi- 
ments with lightning, and, much to the disgust and vexation 
of his wife, persisted in tempting Providence by accompanying 
Franklin in his raids on the errant electricity. The good wife 
was a typical conservative, and reasoned that, if the thunder- 
bolt did not silence the over-curious men, the rain would 
bring on disease attended by serious consequences. Happily, 
in this respect she was mistaken. 

When almost sixteen years of age Frank Parsons entered 
the sophomore class of Cornell University, and in 1873, when 
eighteen years old, he was graduated from that famous insti- 
tution with the highest record in the mathematical and engi- 
neering courses. On leaving coliege he secured a position on 
the civil engineering corps of a railroad company, but the 
panic of that year caused the failure of the company, and 
he and his companions found themselves out of employment. 
Fortunately Frank Parsons had not been injured by the false 
ideas of manual labor which are the ruin of so many college 
boys. To him all honest employment was honorable. He 
was neither ashamed nor afraid of hard work, and as the 
only immediate opportunity to earn a livelihood that presented 
itself was a position in a rolling mill, lifting and shearing 
iron and loading bundles on transfer wagons, he gladly ac- 
cepted the place, and for the greater part of a year he worked 
ten hours a day, receiving $39 a month. During this time he 
had to walk two miles morning and night, to and from his 
work. 

At length a place was offered him in the public schools 


of a New England manufacturing town, where his superior 


ability was soon recognized and he received an important 
position in the high school, where he taught higher mathe- 
matics, history, elocution, and French. He had always been 
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deeply interested in public questions, especially those which 
intimately related to a well-rounded education, the proper de- 
velopment of the young, and those social, economic, and 
political problems which aim at wider freedom and juster 
conditions for all the people. Not confining his labors to his 
required duties, he entered with whole-souled enthusiasm into 
the work of a literary and debating society and in other ways 
sought to stimulate and call out the moral and intellectual 
energies of the young with whom he worked. Among those 
who were interested listeners to the discussions of the debat- 
ing society was the leading lawyer in the place. He was 
deeply impressed with the masterly manner in which the 
young teacher presented his arguments. He felt that any one 
who was at once so careful in the presentation of facts, so 
rigidly logical in handling a question, so clear and convincing, 
while being at all times eminently fair, should be at the bar 
rather than teaching in the public schools; and he became so 
urgent in his persuasion and so enthusiastic in his presentation 
of the opportunities offered by the legal profession that he 
awakened in the young teacher a desire that led to a determina- 
tion to study law. It was, of course, impossible for him to 
continue the arduous duties he had engaged in and make 
rapid progress in legal studies. He, however, succeeded in 
obtaining the position of superintendent of drawing and paint- 
ing for all the public schools in Southbridge, Mass—a work 
that gave him the needed time for his new studies. He then 
entered the office of a well known attorney, the Hon. A. J. 
Bartholomew of Southbridge, where he began reading law. 
His progress was very rapid, as the studies were such as 
appealed to his tastes. After a time he removed to Worcester, 
where he finished his studies with the Hon. F. P. Goulding 
of that city. He completed the course of study in one year, 
and passed an examination which the examiners said showed 
the best grasp of the subject, in all its bearings, that had been 
displayed by any candidate who had appeared before them 
in the twelve years of their term as an examining board. 
Tust after his successful examination for the bar a severe 
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misfortune overtook the young student that for a time threat- 
ened to blight his future career. He had greatly overtaxed 
his eyes in the long hours of hard study and close applica- 
tion to the printed text, and his entire system was somewhat 
exhausted by overwork when he was employed to survey a 
tract of land. The work was done on a raw, cold day toward 
the close of winter. He was compelled to stand in the biting 
and penetrating wind until he contracted a terrible cold, which 
settled in his eyes. So serious was the affliction that he was 
compelled to go to New Mexico and live in the open air for 
three years before he could return to his profession. 

After his return to New England he opened a law office 
in Boston, and shortly thereafter he was given a contract 
by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. to rewrite “Morse on Banks 
and Banking.” This work proved so satisfactory that the 
publishers secured him to edit “Perry on Trusts,” “May on 
Insurance,” and many other important legal works; while the 
signal ability displayed attracted the attention of educators 
as well as of the profession, one result being an invitation 
from the Boston University to join the faculty of the law 
department of that important educational institution. This he 
accepted, and for ten years he has held this position to the 
entire satisfaction of the faculty. He is considered one of 
the best lecturers in the law school, possessing the rare ability 
of presenting his subject with great clearness and in an enter- 
taining manner. He is the only lecturer in the school who 
never uses a note, his memory being a source of constant 
wonder to the students, who cannot understand how it is 
possible for a lecturer to give from twenty-five to thirty cita- 
tions of cases, by volume and page, during the course of a 
single lecture, without a single note or memorandum of any 
kind. 


III. 
It is, however, in the department of social and economic 


research embraced in the new political economy that Professor 
Parsons has gained an international reputation as a well- 
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equipped and trustworthy authority. Without a clear concep- 
tion of the great work that lay before him in the cause of 
social progress Professor Parsons was led while yet at col- 
lege to pursue an independent course of study that admirably 
fitted him for treating living problems in a broad and logical 
way, while it also served to train his mind to the careful, 
painstaking, and scientific method of treatment which is so 
marked a feature of his work. In college, mathematics was 
a second nature to him and was absorbed so rapidly that he 
had much time for reading, which was devoted to natural 
science, philosophy, economics, and history. Among the 
books thoroughly mastered at this time was Mill’s “Political 
Economy.” This work furnished a probiem that became the 
focus of the student’s thought. The laws and results of the 
existing industrial system were not satisfactory, because they 
did not conform to or harmonize with ethical principles. For 
years. no real light or solid conclusion was reached on this 
problem, which more and more absorbed his thought. Finally 
light came through the principle of codperative industry and 
the public ownership of monopolies, which promised to lead to 
an industrial system free of the chaotic production, conflict 
of man with man, and debasement of character incident to 
ordinary competitive business. Later he saw that public own- 
ership of industry coukd not be thoroughly successful while the 
government was a private monopoly ; so that direct legislation, 
civil service reform, proportional representation, etc., came 
to be a necessary part of his progressive thought. 

As these ideas grew more definite, Prof. Parsons became 
more and more devoted to them, and for the last twenty years 
their development has absorbed the best energies of his life, 
enabling him to produce authoritative works that have placed 
him among the foremost progressive leaders of his day. His 
success has been largely due to the fact that he is one of the 
clearest and most logical reasoners of our time, while all his 
writings are marked by a rigid adherence to the modern 
critical or scientific method. He is one of the most careful 
and tireless scholars to be found among economic authorities. 
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He possesses as do few progressive leaders the power of look- 
ing on all sides of every question. He is always candid and 
fair, exhibiting the judicial spirit rather than that of the 
partizan; and in one important respect he is far ahead of 
many economists whom conservatism delights to honor. He 


is a man of strong moral convictions. With him the funda- 
mentals of ethics are supremely important. He is as one 
driven onward by an awakened conscience, but ever guided by 
sober reason. Many reformers and progressives are before 
all else destructive in their criticism. They spend most of 
their time in tearing down and too frequently get into the 
habit of fault-finding to such a degree that they seem to have 
no clear and well-defined idea of what the present demands in 
lieu of outgrown and unjust conditions. But Professor Par- 
sons is preéminently constructive, and his arguments are 
always directed against injustice in institutions and systems 
rather than against individuals. In him the cause of social 
advance has a leader who is at all times the valet to conscience, 
the servant of justice, freedom, and fraternity, and yet a 
critic so eminently candid that passion or prejudice never 
blinds his vision or colors his judgment. I have seldom known 
a man who could present the other side so clearly, concisely, 
and forcibly as Professor Parsons. 

A few years ago he appeared before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in the interest of better conditions for the people 
of Boston. The chairman of the committee before whom 
the hearing was given acted as if he were an attorney for 
the corporations against the interests of the people, and it 
was evident that he had scant interest in or sympathy for the 
popular weal. When Professor Parsons spoke he began by 
clearly stating the case in all its bearings. The position main- 
tained and the contentions urged by the class interests antag- 
onized were so admirably stated that for a time it appeared 
that the brilliant young educator held a brief for the corpora- 
tions. I think every argument and plea that their representa- 
tive had intended to advance was set forth clearly, cogently, 
and with utmost fairness by Professor Parsons, after which 
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each contention was taken up and answered. Then the case 
of the people was summed up in a masterly and convincing 
manner, much to the discomfiture of certain legislators as 
well as to that of the opposition. I felt at the time, as I 
have been convinced on many subsequent occasions, that if 
the daily papers of Boston had the interest of the community 
upon which their success depends as much at heart as they 
pretend to have, they would have published this and similar 
arguments in full; and I am confident that the simple pub- 
lication of that argument in the various great dailies, in the 
same way that the same papers have published for years the 
addresses and the arguments made by the head of the great 
street-railway monopoly of Boston, would have compelled the 
Legislature to grant the reform. Unhappily, however, the 
daily press of Boston is too frequently blind, deaf, and dumb 
when it comes to advocating the interests of the community 
that run counter to those of the rich corporations. 

Though having received the degrees of C.E. and Ph.D., 
Professor Parsons, like Herbert Spencer and indeed a large 
number of the best thinkers of our time, cares too little for 
titles to attach them to the name, though he admits that 
they have a value in that they seem to impress a certain class 
of people more than do deep thought and forcible reasoning. 

The high quality of his work has been recognized in many 
ways. Professor Zueblin of Chicago, Professor Bemis, Pro- 
fessor Will, and many other high authorities have testified in the 
strongest terms to his extraordinary accuracy and painstaking 
care in all his work, though in common with Carroll D. Wright, 
and indeed almost every authority on social and economic 
questions who has written or spoken much, Professor Parsons 
has on two or three occasions been made the victim of modern 
loose reportorial newspaper work in the reporting or republica- 
tion of his words. Two of these instances will be cited as 
illustrations. 

In one of his arguments in favor of governmental control 
of the telegraph the Professor showed how, with popular 
ownership and the introduction of certain practical inventions 
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for reducing the cost of telegraphing, messages could be sent 


for a very small cost compared with present charges. Several 
newspapers copied the statement in part; 1.¢., they omitted to 
give the qualifying condition necessary for the low rate given 
(the use of inventions whose practicability and value had been 
demonstrated), and the publication of the garbled version 
made Professor Parsons appear as the author of a reckless 
statement entirely foreign to the character of all his work. On 
another occasion he was reported to have said in a public 
address that the Western Union Telegraph Company had 
bought and hung up one hundred valuable inventions. His 
enemies quickly seized upon this statement to discredit his work. 
What he did say, however, was merely to give a statement 
made by Mr. Wanamaker to the effect that the company had 
bought and hung up sixteen inventions. No economic author- 
ity, even among conservative writers, wholly escapes this kind 
of misrepresentation, but a progressive thinker is far more 
liable to be misrepresented than a conservative, because there 
are hundreds of persons seeking to discredit his work. This 
fact has been thoroughly realized by Professor Parsons, and 
he has accordingly been doubly careful and painstaking in all 
his writing and teaching. These mistakes, due in part to 
ignorance and careless work of reporters, were far more injuri- 
ous in their influence than the amazingly reckless and ridicu- 
lous story circulated by the corporation press in Kansas and 
throughout the West at the time when Professor Parsons 
was called to the faculty of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
in which the statement was published and given wide cur- 
rency that the Chicago anarchist Parsons had been selected 
by President Will to fill a chair in the State educational insti- 
tution. The fact that the Parsons referred to had been exe- 
cuted several years before, and the further fact not only that 
Frank Parsons was no relation to the anarchist but that all 
his social and economic views are diametrically opposed to 
those of the anarchists, was apparently too insignificant to be 
considered by conservative and capitalistic journalism. 

In consequence of his social writings Professor Parsons has 
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been elected a member of the American Academy of Social 
Science and of the American Social Science Association, the 
leading societies on those lines in the United States. He 
is president of the National League for Promoting Public 
Ownership of Monopolies, and in addition to the chairs held 
in the Boston University School of Law and in Ruskin Col- 
lege, Trenton, Mo., he is also Dean of the Extension Lecture 
Department of the College of Social Science and professor of 
history and political science in the saine institution. He is also 
lecturer for the National Direct Legislation League and chair- 
man of the lecture department of the Social Reform Union. 

Professor Parsons’s great service in the cause of economic 
progress has been rendered in three distinct lines of work: as 
a college professor in the chairs of the philosophy of history 
and of political science, as a popular lecturer and educator, 
and as an authoritative author. 


IV. 


A few years ago there was a general political revolt against 
the domination of the railroads and other great corporations 
in the State of Kansas. Something of the old-time spirit of 
liberty that marked the pioneer life of that blood-baptized 
commonwealth seemed to assert itself over the deadly lethargy 
that had marked the silent encroachment of corporate greed 
and corruption, by which the dominant party, the press, and 
a large number of the other opinion-forming agencies had 
succumbed to the gravest peril that to-day confronts this Re- 
public. As a result there was a complete political revolution 
in the State, and it was some time before the corporations 
and their allies were again enabled, even with enormous 
capital at command, to recapture the commonwealth. During 
the interval a strenuous attempt was made by the Progressives 
to elevate the standard of education, stimulate independent 
thought, and awaken the public conscience. The State Agri- 
cultural College, which, in common with many other small 
educational institutions in various commonwealths, had been 
quietly moving along narrow, conventional, and old-time lines, 
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was reorganized in such a manner as to make it at once a 
thoroughly practical and immensely valuable institution to the 
agrarian population, while the curriculum was broadened so 
that the students should enjoy intellectual and ethical train- 
ing and a high grade of scholarship be rendered possible. 
Especially was the science of government and economics 
dwelt upon as of vital importance to the wealth-creators of 
the State. Professor Thomas Elmer Will, A.M. (Harvard), 
who had efficiently filled the chair of political economy for 
two years, was made president of the institution, and Pro- 
fessor Parsons was selected for the chair of history and polit- 
ical science, while Professor Edward Bemis, Helen Campbell, 
and other scholars of national reputation were called to the 
faculty. In a short time the wisdom and value of the new 
innovations were shown in the great increase in attendance 
and in the enthusiasm manifested by the scholars. The enlarg- 
ing of the curriculum in no way interfered with the practical 
agricultural training. Indeed, the number of hours given to 
agriculture, horticulture, and dairying was greater than before 
the innovations, while the increased practical value of the 


iiterature published was signally recognized, one great Eastern 
seed house requesting the privilege of publishing an enormous 
edition of one of the practical college bulletins for circulation 
among their patrons. Requests for bulletins were received 
from various foreign countries, even as far as Egypt. 


The college was rapidly taking a commanding position 
among the leading vital educational institutions of the land, 
when the corporations were again enabled to make their influ- 
ence felt at the polls, and the party under which they had 
fattened off of the public returned to power; whereupon the 
reactionary influence was immediately seen in the complete 
revision of the management of the Agricultural College. The 
strongest and ablest members of the faculty were dismissed. 
Their presence was objectionable to corporate greed and to 
the party that depended on protected classes and the parasites 
of wealth for tenure of power. Professor Parsons, who had 
accepted a position on the faculty, arranging to teach in the 
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autumn and spring terms, so that the winter sessions were 
left free for his duties in the Boston University, was of course 
one of the marked men. It could not be expected that the 
cordial relations that had always existed between the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad and the party in power would 
be marred by the retention in office of America’s most power- 
ful advocate of the governmental ownership of railways. It is 
a noticeable fact, however, that even the political opponents of 
Professor Parsons frankly admitted his ability and eminent 
success as a teacher, while opposing his social and economic 
views ; and the students of the college where he had come to 
be loved as a friend no less than respected as a teacher ad- 
dressed a beautiful memorial to the man whose luminous 
treatment of history and political science had made these studies 
intensely interesting, and whose broad, sweet, and sympa- 
thetic spirit endeared him to all who came under his influence. 
At the time of Professor Parsons’s retirement also, Professor 
Will, in the course of a statement concerning his work, said: 


“During the years 1897-’99 Professor Frank Parsons has 
occupied the chair of Professor of History and Political Sci- 
ence in the Kansas Agricultural College. . . . He brought 
to his work in this institution a thoroughly furnished mind, and 
wide experience in numerous lines and grades of teaching, in 
lecturing, investigating, and in dealing with men. His earlier 
studies having included mathematics, civil engineering, law, 
philosophy, and science, in several of which at least he obtained 
high proficiency, the professor enjoys a versatility which can 
but add greatly to his individual power as a teacher and pub- 
lic speaker. To the above should be added a character of rare 
genuineness and sincerity and a sunniness of temper which are 
a continual inspiration to his students. 

“As a teacher Professor Parsons is conceded on all sides to 
have achieved a success in this institution almost phenomenal. 
A more universally popular man, both among students and 
teachers, I have never known.” 


And E. F. Fairchild, president of the opposition board of 


regents, thus wrote: 


“I take pleasure in stating that I, personally, have a very 
high opinion of the character and ability of Professor Frank 
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Parsons, and I have reason to believe that he possesses unusual 
power as an instructor. His retirement from the faculty of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College was occasioned by con- 
siderations affecting in no way his character as a man or his 
ability as a teacher.” 

I cite these testimonials to Professor Parsons’s ability as a 
teacher because they illustrate the universal feeling among 
those best acquainted with his work. All in a position to 
speak authoritatively, even those most bitterly opposed to his 
economic views, accorded him the highest place in efficiency as 
a teacher and single-heartedness as a man. 


V. 


Subsequently Professor Parsons was called to the chairs of 
history and political science in Ruskin College, Trenton, Mis- 
souri. This institution has recently acquired the services of 
Professor Will and several other master thinkers, and has 
adopted a broad, constructive, progressive, and well-rounded 
curriculum, which includes industrial training and ethical 
culture in addition to the regular college courses. Professor 
Parsons, while still holding his chair in the Boston University, 
spends the parts of the school year when not required in Bos- 
ton at Trenton, as he formerly did at the Kansas Agricultural 
College. 

During other months he works indefatigably, doing mitch 
public lecturing, and in this work he has few if any superiors 
in America, as his address is engaging and his method of 
presenting his thought clear, entertaining, and effective. He 
is by no means devoid of a sense of humor, but is not given to 
dragging in humorous stories, as more prosaic lecturers feel 
called upon to do. One thing is very noticeable in his plat- 
form work: After a masterly presentation of a subject, he 
will give a clear, epigrammatic summary that cannot fail to 
stick in the mind of the hearer. The following paragraph 
will serve to illustrate this fact: 

“If one man possesses a franchise that yields an enormous 


revenue, and another man has no such advantage, the way to 
diffuse the monopolized wealth is to make the two men joint 
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owners of the franchise. If a few men own a street railway 
system that yields vast power and income, while a city full of 
people own no roads, but must pay tribute to the monopolists, 
the way to a just diffusion of power and profit is to 
make the whole city full of people copartners in the street rail- 
ways. If an emperor (or ‘boss’) owns the government and 
the people are political paupers, the way to equalize power is 
to transfer the ownership of the government to the whole 
body of citizens on the basis of an equal partnership or democ- 
racy. Ifa railway monarch holds sway over a thousand miles 
of road, a hundred cities and towns, and thousands of work- 
ingmen, draws millions of profit from the traffic of a dozen 
States, and, with a few fellow-potentates, rules the commerce 
of a continent, the way to diffuse wealth and equalize power is 
to transfer the ownership of the railways to the nation.” 


His services are being sought in all parts of the land where 
public interest in vital economic issues is aroused. Recently 
he accepted an engagement to lecture next autumn for the 
University Association in the ten chief cities of the Pacific 
Coast. 


VI. 


Great and invaluable as are his services to the cause of 
human advancement, as a teacher and a public lecturer, it is 
through his writing that he has reached the widest constitu- 
ency and has compelled thoughtful people everywhere to con- 
sider subjects which in many instances they had never seriously 
thought upon before. It was in 1894 that Professor Parsons 
contributed to THE ARENA one of the most notable economic 
papers that have appeared in years, entitled “The Philosophy 
of Mutualism.” It attracted wide attention. The late Bishop 
Phillips Brooks of Massachusetts, the most brilliant and popu- 
lar of the modern clergymen of Boston, in a letter to Professor 
Parsons said: 

“I am in heartiest sympathy with your ‘Philosophy of 
Mutualism.’ Our conversations about it have been a delight 
to me. The ‘Law of Development’ and the ‘Historic Parallel’ 
are worthy, I think, of the emphasis you give them. All your 
underlying principles I fully accept. They are simply ‘brother- 
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love and justice put into practise,’ as you say; and how can a 
minister withhold his support from that?” 

In 1895 and 1806 there appeared in THe ARENA the power- 
ful series of papers on “The Electric Lighting and Tele- 
graph Monopoly,” which have been I think justly character- 
ized as the most powerful indictment of monopoly that has 
yet appeared. 

Since 1894 Professor Parsons has been one of the most 
valued contributors to THe AreNA. He has also written 
extensively for other leading magazines, while his economic 
books are rightly regarded as indispensable to students of 
present-day social and political questions. Of these works the 
most important are “The City for the People,” “The Telegraph 
Monopoly,” “Direct Legislation,” “Rational Money,” and “The 
Bondage of the Cities,” all of which are published by Dr. C. F. 
Taylor, of Philadelphia. 

Space renders it impossible for us to notice, even briefly, 
more than one of these distinctly vital and authoritative works. 
In “The City for the People” we have a large cloth-bound vol- 
ume of about six hundred pages, in which all the great prob- 
lems that intimately relate to the right government of modern 
municipalities are more exhaustively and lucidly discussed than 
in any other existing treatise. The volume has called forth the 
highest encomiums from the governors of different States and 
from scores of educators, professors, and mayors of leading 
American municipalities. The consensus of opinion in regard 
to this work is well reflected in the following extracts from 
an extended review of the work made by Professor Charles 
Zueblin, of Chicago University, in the /nternational Journal 
of Ethics for January, 1901: 


“A valuable book, encyclopedic in character. . . . Pro- 
fessor Parsons has brought together an immense mass of valu- 
able material from both original and secondary sources. His 
tables of statistics and comparative statements are invaluable 
and represent an astounding amount of work for which the 
municipal student must be truly grateful. . . . One can 
only wish that the immense number of students of municipal 
reform may evidence their appreciation of this strictly educa- 
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tional endeavor to.circulate as widely as possible this volume. 
; The ethical phase of the work is manifested in its 
zealous defense of the popular interests as evidenced in the 
title and its consistent advocacy of the enlargement of the 
municipal life.” 


The Municipal Ownership League of St. Louis placed “The 
City for the People” first in its list of the six best books on 
public ownership. 


VII. 


It has been my fortune to know Professor Parsons for about 
ten years, and during this time I have had ample opportunity to 
study him under various conditions and circumstances—in a 
word, to become acquainted with the real man; and, knowing 
him as I do, it is a pleasure to be able to state unhesitatingly that 
among my wide acquaintance I know of no more self-forgetful 
and truly unselfish person, no kindlier, sweeter, more generous, 
candid or sincere man, than he. In the service or help of a 
friend, or at the call of duty, he is ever quick to respond, and 
no task is too arduous, even though it takes him from his 
needed rest or deprives him of the opportunity to accept highly 
remunerative work, if by his service he may assist in enrich- 
ing the life of some fellow-man or further the great cause of 
human brotherhood to which he has consecrated the best 
energies of his life. He is one of the rapidly increasing body 
of leaders who are helping to inaugurate the Golden Age by 


living the Golden Rule. 
, B. O. FLower. 
Boston, Mass. 





WOMEN AND THE WAGE SYSTEM. 


HERE is no problem of religion, or politics, or philosophy 
that has been so widely and earnestly discussed as the 
question of women’s work, and in no other discussion has 
there been so general a disregard of facts that might be in 
every one’s possession. We are shown pictures of desolated 
hearthstones and riotous bachelor clubs, and exhorted to return 
to the old days of the “domestic” woman. We have presented 
to our consideration the suffering of household slaves and are 
exhorted to emancipate them from cruel taskmasters, and we 
have been led by one party or another over all the ground be- 
tween these two extremes—and always exhorted. Each side 
holds its doctrines as tenaciously as its religion, and feels that 
if it could but convince its opponents of the righteousness of 
its position there would be an immediate change in the rela- 
tions of men and women. In all this passionate outcry they 
have not paused to consider the nature of the question, or it 
would be seen to be not a matter of ethics but of economics. 
Would it not be wel! to abandon the effort to prove what 
ought to be long enough to discover what is? 

If the great army of wage-earning women were asked indi- 
vidually why they do not stay at home and employ themselves 
in domestic tasks, as their grandmothers did, almost invariably 
the answer would be, “I must support myself,” or in many 
cases, “I must help support the family.” Whatever opinion 
such a woman may hold as to the relative merits of home 
work and wage work for women in general, for her personally 
there is no such question. It is a matter of finding the best 
wages and conditions of labor. The exceptions are too few to 
need attention in an economic discussion. Certainly there are 
more men than women of independent incomes engaged in 
lucrative employment, and the necessity of making a living 
is easily recognized as the force that compels men to labor., 

Is there, then, a common cause forcing so many women into 
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wage-earning? If it is necessary that they support themselves, 
why were their grandmothers under no such necessity? It is 
pertinent at this point to inquire who supported our grand- 
mothers. It has been taken for granted that our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers did, and if it be further inquired why 
men do not now support the women of their families it is 
oftenest answered that, since women have entered into compe- 
tition with men, wages have not been high enough for a man 
to support his family—as if women, out of restlessness and 
an ambition to be “seen,” had made a concerted and purpose- 
ful attack on the position of men! Any one who thinks that a 
woman that does the cooking and cleaning and a large part 
of the sewing for an average household has not contributed 
her share to the support of the family singularly fails to ap- 
preciate the real factors of the problem of physical life. 

It is necessary to any understanding of the economic condi- 
tion of women to make clear what constitutes “support.” It 
is generally assumed that, for the wage-earning class, support 
is the weekly or monthly stipend paid by the employer. The 
fallacy of this notion is easily seen when you consider a state 
of society in which there is no money, and commodities are 
bartered directly. Robinson Crusoe had no wages, yet he ob- 
viously supported himself. Support, then, is the supplying of 
the necessities of life, either by direct production or by ex- 
change of equivalent values. If one adds to the total stock 
of the world’s goods as much as he consumes thereof, he sup- 
ports himself, whether his market be his own household or 
the whole world. 

Tacitus, in his “Germania,” describes the duties of women 
in the old German forests, and from his account we must 
conclude that the weaker sex was greatly over-burdened. The 
men respected no activity except that of the sword and spear. 
The care of the house, field, and herd fell upon the women. 
Besides attending to the business of the house and the care 
of the children, they at that time carried on the whole process 
of production ; in other words, the women supported the family. 
This industrial order differed in no way from that found 
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among all primitive peoples. As they became more settled 
in their habitation, and periods of peace became longer, the 
arts of living were developed and not all of the work could 
be done by the weaker half. The men began to till the soil 
and afterward to develop and specialize certain industries, 
leaving to the women those requiring less physical strength. 
This system of producing within the household all that it con- 
sumed lasted for many years. Finally the comprehensive 
domestic economy of the feudal estates gave way to special 
trades, which for self-protection were later organized into 
guilds. By degrees, more and more articles were prepared 
outside of the house and the special labor was performed by 
men so far as they could and would, but always to a greater 
or less extent by women, either as principals or assistants. 
This was the industrial order that prevailed in Europe during 
the Middle Ages. It is interesting to find in the guild regula- 
tions and ordinances of medieval city councils an expression 
of the same spirit that fights women to-day wherever they 
come into competition with men. During those years men 
were building cloisters, Gotteshauser, and houses of refuge 
for dependent women, and at the same time were stoutly deny- 
ing them the right to work at a trade. At the beginning of 
the Middle Ages women were excluded from no employment 
to which their powers were adequate, but very early in the 
history of the guilds a tendency arose to check their competi- 
tion. The rights of masters’ widows were limited to a year 
and a day, and subjected to other conditions; the assistance 
of maids and female members of the family was restricted, and 
finally independent activity in the guilds was denied to women. 
Journeymen refused to work with them, and masters com- 
plained of competition. In the sixteenth century there was still 
some resistance an the part of the public authorities to such 
narrow-minded endeavors, but the guilds were able to bring 
such pressure to bear upon them that they withdrew their 
opposition, and from the seventeenth century it was impossible 
for women to maintain themselves in any of the guild in- 
dustries. 
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Now comes the factory system, with its complete rémoval 
of its production from the household and its payment of wages 
to both men and women workers. The arts of living are 
further improved, and fewer and fewer women can find em- 
ployment at home. A generation ago the stockings for the 
entire family were knitted by the mother and daughters. Now 
such work has vanished as completely from the average house- 
hold as has candle-making. Why? Because women are no 
longer interested in knitting? Not at all. It is cheaper to 
produce stockings in the factory. Our grandmothers did not 
knit because they were interested in knitting; they wanted 
the product, and were interested in their work because they 
had to do it. Social changes always take place variably, and 
the different stages of this one may be seen in different places 
at this time. The movement is probably most advanced in our 
American cities, where it is still accelerated by sharp compe- 
tition and conditions favorable to practical codperation. 

Even a superficial review of the history of industry is suffi- 
cient to show that men as a class never did support women 
as a class. Indeed, it is safe to say that there never were 
so many idle women as now. 

While the process of the division of labor has extended 
step by step from the beginning of the Middle Ages, it has been 
greatly accelerated in the last quarter of a century. Within 
this generation there has been an industrial revolution differing 
very little from the emancipation of the serfs. The change 
has been almost as abrupt and quite as radical. A numerous 
class has suddenly acgfired industrial freedom. They who 
formerly worked in the place in which they were born, at 
tasks not of their choosing, recompensed in food and clothing 
at the pleasure of the head of the family, and not at liberty to 
leave one position for another, are all at once given freedom 
of individual choice with its attendant responsibilities. We 
have not yet adjusted ourselves to the changed conditions. 
There is much to be learned, but any effective teaching must 
be based on the fact that a woman’s primary relation to the 
world is economic. The human race in common with all animal 
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life has two fundamental instincts, which guard alike the life 
of the individual and of the race. In general the first must 
control. It is the second that complicates the problem of ex- 
istence for women. Since there is no longer productive em- 
ployment for girls in their father’s family, they must find it 
elsewhere—until their own marriage gives them an opportunity 
for domestic employment. 

The real “woman question,” then, is one of education. How 
shall women be prepared for potential home-making and child- 
rearing without detracting from their ability to meet the first 
necessity of making a living? This is a more serious difficulty 
to the laboring classes than to those who can afford their chil- 
dren a longer period of preparation. When home production 
offered employment to most women, girls were taught the 
processes of such production by their mothers, and by the 
same lessons were trained in what would probably be their life 
work. Whether laboring in her father’s or her husband’s 
household, a woman’s duties were substantially the same. 
Under the present system there is little in the life of the 
employee that would be valuable experience for a housekeeper 
and mother. Under the factory system girls of sixteen are 
set to running machines. Neither their mental nor physical 
health is of the smallest consideration. The excellence of the 
product is secondary to the quantity that can be produced. 
The ideal before her is one of cheapness. She can have no 
other interest in her day’s work than to get through with it 
as easily as possible. Her working hours are so long that 
for weariness and lack of time she must be relieved of nearly 
all domestic duties and interests. Being economically inde- 
pendent of her parents she is prone to resent their restraint 
upon her actions, and she chooses her own associates and 
amusements. The lessons of life that she will not learn by pre- 
cept are forced upon her by experience. Success is to the 
adaptable. So great a change in condition cannot fail to bring 
a change in ideals and character, the nature and result of 
which we can but dimly foresee. 

It becomes evident, then, that the exhortations of reactionists 
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who endeavor to restrain women from wage-work can have 
no direct effect. Indirectly it has more or less influence in 
three ways. It teaches the effectiveness of gentleness and tact 
against main strength and noisy demands; it adds prejudice to 
the artificial obstacles put in the way of a woman by those 
who think they could avoid her competition—as if that were 
possible so long as she must be fed and clothed from the same 
stock ; and it seems to justify a certain remission of the cour- 
tesies that men showed to women before the ideals of chivalry 
were embodied in the laws of a later civilization—enforcing 
the rights of the weak. 

Any theory of reform, to be effective, must recognize that 
it is impossible to return women to home work, since the slow 
processes of home manufacture are not adequate to feed and 
clothe the world in the twentieth century, and since it demands 
to be fed and clothed more abundantly than half the race can 
accomplish even with the saving devices of modern machinéry. 
(Mrs.) Witzert LowtH Bonney. 
Chicago, IIl. , 





PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


I. 


HE Renaissance and the Reformation secured for 
western Europe such a degree of freedom in thought 

that science was able cautiously to emerge from the prison 
to which ignorance, superstition, and bigotry had doomed 
her; and in certain western countries men whose brains 
wereteeming with great thoughts and original theories were 
permitted to utter these, without the certainty of death for 
their gift to the progress of the age. But it was not until 
after the great revolutionary upheavals that marked the 
closing years of the eighteenth century that the sun of free 
thought lighted with its full radiance the pathway of west- 
ern civilization. With freedom, as is always the case, came 
growth, and the many-sided intellectual achievements of 
the last hundred years find no parallel in the most lumi- 
nous periods. of the vanished past. Especially is this 
noticeable in the realm of scientific research, where 
discoveries have been far greater and progress in- 
comparably more rapid than during all previous cen- 
turies of our era. It was under the fostering in- 
fluence of freedom that the daring and emancipated thought 
of the nineteenth century boldly questioned earth and sky; 
nor was the Sphinx unapproachable. Everywhere the 
searching eye beheld the interrogation point already raised. 
It was as if the old schoolmistress, Nature, rejoicing that 
the hour had at length arrived in which she might turn 
some pages of her wondrous volume, allured even while 
she eluded her votaries. The rocks and the fossils pro- 
pounded questions whose answers were destined to shake 
the foundations of age-long and world-wide beliefs. The 
subtle elements of Nature were but awaiting the waving of 
the wand by science and invention, that they might trans- 
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form the face of civilization and become light-bearers and 
winged steeds for man’s uses and desires, while serving his 
wants in a thousand other ways; and the stars beamed and 
nightly whispered to the watchers of wonders yet un- 
dreamed of by man. The nineteenth century beheld the 
spirit of science with the open-eyed wonder of a child in- 
terrogating all phenomena. Not for wealth, power, glory, 
or ease did her devoted servants toil. A passion for knowl- 
edge urged their quest. Truth was their sole master, and 
each group of workers sought some new facts that would 
add to the world’s enlightenment. 

Perhaps nowhere were the revelations so radical in char- 
acter or far-reaching in their influence on the mind of man 
as in the fields of geology, paleontology, and biology; al- 
though in astronomy, physics, and chemistry discoveries 
almost as wonderful, and in some respects quite as revolu- 
tionary, have contributed so much to the wonder-story of 
science that one is somewhat at a loss to know in what de- 
partment of research the most bewildering and important 
discoveries have been made.* 


II. 


At the dawning of the century the civilized world ac- 
cepted without serious questioning the theory of the Noach- 
ian Deluge, described in the Old Testament, as sufficient 
to explain the various strange and perplexing geological 
revelations that from time to time confronted students of 
Nature. It is true that Buffon, Hutton, Goethe, and a few 
other daring and independent thinkers had raised the in- 
terrogation point, but their observations had not shaken 
the deep-rooted and almost unquestioned belief in the his- 


*I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Henry Smith Wil- 
liam’s most interesting and valuable work, “The Story of Nineteenth 
Century Science,” for many facts presented in this poe. To those 

in 


whose time is too limited to permit of extended rea of authorities 
this volume will prove invaluable. Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s “The 
Wonderful Century,” and the sketches of the lives of the great scientists 
and the discussions of scientific theories in the ninth edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, will also prove most valuable. 
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torical accuracy of the Mosaic account of the deluge, or the 
conviction that the flood was universal in extent. The sin- 
gularfact that fossils were deeply imbedded in variousstrata 
of rocks, to the depth of miles below the surface in many 
places, or that the bones of various prehistoric monsters 
had been discovered in caves in England, and in quarries 
and elsewhere far below the surface in various places 
throughout Europe and America, or the further strange fact 
that in 1802 a great mammoth or hairy elephant had been 
discovered imbedded in the ice in Siberia, so marvelously 
preserved that the dogs of the fishermen where it was 
un-iced ate the flesh, failed to shake the faith of orthodox 
scientists. Indeed, to meet most of these phenomena they 
advanced the theory that during the flood the surface of the 
earth became as paste, and in it the fossils and many higher 
forms of life sank. The caves in which the bones were 
found were held to have been made by gases thrown off by 
the decaying flesh of the huge animals, which made large 
bubble-like cavities in the plastic clay before it hardened 
into stone. 


Such was the character of the popular explanations ad- 
vanced at the dawn of the present critical age to bolster 
up theology, and such was the power of conservative 
and theological influences that they gained ready cre- 
dence. 


As the eighteenth century drew near its close, however, 
signs were not wanting that told of the approach of a new 
order. The searching spirit of science was brooding over 
the intellectual world, and men began to doubt and question 
as never before. The old explanations did not explain, or 
at best they fell far short of meeting many phenomena that 
demanded solution. Jean Baptiste Lamarck, Georges 
Cuvier, William Buckland, William Smith, Charles Lyell, 
Jean de Charpentier, and Louis Agassiz are a few names 
in the coterie of illustrious servants of truth whose investi- 
gations, discoveries, and deductions rendered the old con- 
ceptions and explanations utterly untenable, while showing 
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that instead of creation being the work of a few days or 
hours it was in fact the work of ages upon ages. 

Many of these savants and their co-workers were loth to 
give up the old beliefs, and all, with the exception of 
Lamarck, advanced tentatively and with utmost caution. 
Each worker, however, brought before the awakened reason 
of the age his contribution; and it mattered not whether 
the facts were gleaned from rocks, from the fossils of in- 
vertebrates, or from the massive remains of mastodons, or 
whether they were the bones or the rude implements of pre- 
historic man—all spoke of the inadequacy of the old ex- 
planations. All testified to the almost inconceivable sweep 
of time since life appeared on our planet. 

Lamarck, with the vision of a great seer, beheld the new 
world which the science of the century was to reveal, but 
the other great contemporary investigators were far from 
being ready to accept his daring theories. Cuvier, Buck- 
land, and their co-workers, however, after extended ex- 
aminations of the bones of prehistoric monsters, established 
the fact that numbers of mammoth quadrupeds inhabited 
the world in bygone ages which had apparently long since 
become extinct, and that other fossils of vertebrates closely 
resembled some kinds of animals found to-day in the tropics, 
but which in former ages lived in England, the continent 
of Europe, and in far-away Siberia; while American scien- 
tists discovered numerous deposits of bones and fossils 
which proved that in our country, from the Hudson River 
region and the valley of the St. Lawrence to the far-away 
Rockies, in remote ages there were great unwieldy mon- 
sters such as are wholly unknown to the world to-day. 

William Smith and his disciples pointed out the interest- 
ing and important fact that the fossil strata extended some- 
times miles down into the earth, and that from stratum to 
stratum successive changes in the fossil life were exhibited. 
Dr. Smith further noted that as we advanced from the lower 
to the higher strata the changes, though marked, were not 
complete; that is, some of the fossils in the first stratum 
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might be present in the second and third, but diminishing 
in numbers, and when once they disappeared they never 
reappeared. 

Charles Lyell made observations that confused the up- 
holders of the popular theory that from time to time great 
catastrophes, like the Noachian Deluge, destroyed all life, 
as he demonstrated that, by the testimony of Nature in her 
rock-writ pages, life persisted from age to age. True, on 
many occasions and in various parts of the earth’s surface 
multitudinous lives had been sacrificed owing to the oscil- 
lation of the sea-bed raising some parts above the water 
level and sinking others beneath. Nevertheless, the fact 
that some species persisted from one so-called age to an- 
other disproved the sweeping claim put forth by the up- 
holders of the theory of universal catastrophism. 

Between 1847 and 1860 rude flint implements and fossils, 
remains of prehistoric man, were discovered imbedded with 
the remains of the mammoth and other monsters; and this 
occasioned another intellectual conflict in the scientific 


world, for it must be remembered that every foot of ground 
has been bitterly contested by the upholders of old-time 
views. 

In geology, perhaps the most important fact established 
is that of the glacial epoch, or epochs. Charpentier and 
Agassiz, taking a hint from a chamois hunter, Perraudin, 
carried on extensive investigations, which enabled them to 


demonstrate, to those competent intelligently to judge of 
the subject, the reasonableness of the glacial theory, which 
solved some problems that had long proved most perplex- 
ing to geologists. 

And so, step by step, with the light of reason for their 
guide and a passionate love of truth urging them on, the 
students of fauna and of rocks were able to clear up, one 
by one, many of the deepest mysteries of the age. 


III. 


The biological revelations of the century kept pace with 
the discoveries in geology and paleontology. It was to be 
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expected that the strange and wonderful facts disclosed by 
rocks and fossils, which had revolutionized the thought of 
the scientific world, would leave observers of natural phe- 
nomena to turn from the life of past ages to that of the 
present, in the hope of finding a solution for the alluring but 
elusive mysteries in life that everywhere confronted the 
physical scientist. In the very dawn of the wonderful cen- 
tury one great philosopher had perceived the truth which a 
little more than fifty years later was to appear full-statured 
before the amazed vision of western civilization. But 
Lamarck’s bold and—considering the fact that he was tread- 
ing a virgin path—luminous exposition only served to call 
down a storm of indignant protest, or ridicule or abuse, 
upon the head of the great man. Even the high priests of 
physical science, the master brains among the geologists 
and paleontologists, whose fundamental work had changed 
the thought of the age, were almost to a man ranged under 
the leadership of the great Cuvier, in bitter hostility to the 
theories of Lamarck, who, it is true, was not altogether 
alone in his position. Indeed, before the presentation of the 
theory of the transmutation of species, the distinguished 
naturalist, Buffon; the master poetical spirit of his age, 
Goethe; and the rhyming philosopher,.Erasmus Darwin, 
had caught glimpses of the new truth and had more or less 
tentatively advanced the ideas which Lamarck presented in 
so clear and tangible a form as to arrest the attention of 
scientists and arouse the bitter opposition of theology and 
conservatism. 

For a time the old ideas overmastered the new.’ The 
doctrine of the transmutation of species was laughed out of 
court, scientists even leading in ridicule. Had the heresy 
been presented a few centuries earlier, the philosopher 
would have been burned at the stake by the Inquisition ; the 
Church would have anathematized the new. thought, and 
the pall of ignorance and superstition would have continued 
to envelop society. Thanks to the Protestant Reformation 
and to the revolutions of the closing years of the eighteenth 
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century, that day had passed, so that, though for the time 
being the evolutionary theory had been silenced, its estab- 
lishment only awaited the accumulation of sufficient irre- 
futable data to compel the world to treat its claims with 
that respect which science is supposed ever to accord a new 
thought seriously and temperately presented; and already 
the seed-thoughts had been sown that were destined to 
work a revolution. 

Charles Darwin in early youth had little thought of ever 
becoming a natural philosopher. Indeed, he barely escaped 
entering the clergy of the Church of England. Physical 
science, however, had marked him for her own, and into his 
brain came a love of Nature and her phenomena, with a 
compelling desire to know more of her mysteries and if pos- 
sible to solve some of the problems that haunted his imagi- 
nation and that would not be exiled from his thought- 
world. 

In 1837 he returned from his trip around the world, with 
brain stored with a wealth of facts relating to natural phe- 
nomena which had only served to increase his desire to 
solve the mystery presented by multitudinous living species 
in the world. He at once began a systematic record of 
natural phenomena and their implications, and in the course 
of a few years had become profoundly convinced of the 
truth of the evolutionary theory. He recognized the fact, 
however, that there were grave objections that must be met 
and answered, and that the data and evidence for his con- 
clusions must be of an overwhelming character or he too 
would be laughed down without having received a fair 
hearing. 

In 1844 he prepared a digest of his theory and presented 
it to his close friend, Sir Joseph Hooker, who was by no 
means convinced of the truth of Darwin’s position, but who 
readily recognized the immense value of his friend’s ex- 


haustive research. Darwin’s health was very precarious, 
and he made arrangements at this time for the publication 
of his views in the event of his death. Then he continued 
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his investigations for fourteen more years, discussing his 
theories and conclusions with intimate friends, hearing their 
objections and meeting them one by one. Among his sym- 
pathetic correspondents was Professor Asa Gray, the great 
American botanist. To him he wrote at length on the sub- 
ject of evolution, outlining the theory in a masterly manner. 

The time at length seemed ripe for the presentation of his 
work, but before its publication had been arranged for he 
received a paper from a young naturalist, Alfred Russell 
Wallace, who for many years had been studying life in the 
Malay Archipelago, with the one great aim in view of 
throwing light on the vexed question to which Darwin had 
given his life. To his amazement Charles Darwin found 
that his young friend, independent of and indeed entirely 
unconscious of his own extended investigations, had come 
to virtually the same conclusions that he had embodied in 
his unpublished manuscript. The receipt of Wallace’s paper 
was extremely embarrassing to Mr. Darwin, as he was the 
last man living who would be willing to wrong another or 
to rob a fellow-worker of the fruit of his toil. Yet he was 
conscious of having penned his views fourteen years earlier, 
and more than a year prior to the receipt of Mr. Wallace’s 
paper he had sent Professor Gray an outline of his theory. 
In his perplexity he thought of his faithful and sympathetic 
friends, Sir Joseph Hooker and Sir Charles Lyell, and to 
them he referred the matter. They advised him to put his 
views as sent to the American botanist in the form of a 
scientific treatise, suitable for public presentation, and that 
it and Mr. Wallace’s paper be given simultaneously, with 
an explanation of the facts, at the annual meeting of the 
Linnzan Society in 1858; and this was done. 

About a year and a half later appeared Darwin’s epoch- 
marking work, “The Origin of Species,” and the greatest 
intellectual battle of modern times was precipitated. The 
great majority of the older scientists instantly assailed the 
new theory. Conventionalism, ever by instinct conserva- 
tive, threw her powerful influence on the side of the old, 
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while the warring religious sects forgot for the time their 
century-old feuds, and in one chorus denounced when they 
could not refute a theory so fundamentally and radically 
opposed to the letter and tradition of the Old Testament. 
But though the opposition was intellectually one of the 
most formidable, if not the most formidable, that had ever 
ranged itself against a new theory—though its intemper- 
ance, abuse, and shallow ridicule were greater than per- 
haps ever marked a controversy—Darwin, to his surprise 
and delight, found himself surrounded by as brave and as 
brilliant a coterie of intellectual knights as ever gathered 
in defense of a new truth. Herbert Spencer, who even be- 
fore Charles Darwin had published his work had arrived 
at the same conclusions through philosophical deductions 
and had proclaimed them in 1857, now came boldly to the 
defense of the great naturalist, who was also reenforced by 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Asa Gray, and the brilliant con- 
troversialist, T. H. Huxley. Of still more importance, be- 
cause of the influence which they wielded, was the advo- 
cacy of the new theory of evolution by Sir Charles Lyell 
and Sir Joseph Hooker. Like Huxley and Gray, they had 
been won over by the masterly presentation of facts made 
by Charles Darwin. Next came John Tyndall in England, 
Ernst Haeckel in Germany, and other clear-visioned young 
philosophers who ranged themselves on the side of the evo- 
lutionary thought. 

The scientific and philosophic world had never wit- 
nessed a fiercer struggle. The conflict, however, was one in 
which the champions of the new, almost from the date of 
the publication of “The Origin of Species,” assumed 
an aggressive attitude, and the new theory moved tri- 
umphantly forward, revolutionizing the thought of the age, 
until in the brief space of twenty-three years Darwin, who 
during the ’60’s had been called “the monkey-man” in de- 
rision, and upon whom the bigotry, ignorance, and intoler- 
ance of the superficial had exhausted epithets of ridicule 
and abuse, stood forth as one of the master thinkers of all 
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time. At his death, in 1882, England was not slow to honor 
herself by assigning him a tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
near to that of Sir Isaac Newton. 


IV. 


It might almost be said that astronomy as a science had 
its birth in the closing decades of the eighteenth century. 
William Herschel, by his discoveries and the impetus that 
he gave to the study of the stars at a time when the sys- 
tematic and critical methods of modern scientific research 
were taking the place of the erratic, systemless investiga- 
tions of the old order, awakened the enthusiasm of inquir- 
ing minds and caused the searching spirit of the oncoming 
age to sweep the heavens for a wider knowledge of the 
starry firmament. 

From the day when Herschel discovered Uranus, the 
interest in the study of astronomy has steadily increased, 
while in few fields of scientific investigation have the reve- 
lations been more wonderful. The phenomenal advance, 
however, has been largely due to the scientific discoveries 
and to important inventions. Thus, through the great 
improvement in telescopes, the invention of the heliometer, 
and the perfection and utilization of the spectroscope and 
photography, the astronomers of the nineteenth century 
were enabled to make revelations that would have been 
almost inconceivable to scientists at any previous period 
of time. Not only have the boundaries of the heavens 
been inconceivably enlarged and the presence of millions 
upon millions of stars been revealed, but we have been 
able to measure their distance and calculate their size, and, 
more wonderful still, to ascertain the chemical composition 
of the flaming suns or luminous stars that keep eternal 
vigil, though they be millions of miles away. 

Among other interesting and important achievements 
and discoveries of the nineteenth century may be men- 
tioned the star-charting of the heavens, in which more than 
500,000,000 stars are placed with a degree of accuracy that 
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photography alone has rendered possible. The revelations 
through the spectroscope that the nebula, which had long 
eluded the scientific astronomer who sought to know its 
real character, was composed of great masses of glowing 
gases; the photographing of snows on Mars; the discovery 
of double stars and of dark stars, and the finding of the 
planet Neptune, help to make a chapter in scientific reve- 
lation that is well worthy a place by the side of the wonder- 
ful discoveries of the century in other departments of 
physical science. 


V. 


In physics and chemistry progress has kept pace with 
the march of science elsewhere. If the researches of the 
nineteenthcentury had given us nothing more than thegreat 
law of the conservation of energy and the conclusive estab- 
lishment of the undulatory theory of light, it might well 
demand the right to stand uncovered in the presence of the 


noblest scientific eras of preceding ages. 

The law of the conservation of energy eluded many scien- 
tists who seemed to catch glimpses of its truth, from the 
days of Count Rumford and Sir Humphry Davy until it 
was flashed almost simultaneously on the consciousness 
of several men of science, widely removed from one another 
and entirely unconscious of the fact that other truth-seekers 
had seen the vision. Although at least five men long 
claimed to be its discoverers, it is probable that the future 
will decide between the pretensions of the German physi- 
cian, Julius Robert von Mayer, and those of the English- 
man, James Prescott Joule. It matters little, however, who 
is entitled to priority. The new truth is now a part of the 
world’s rich heritage, as is also the establishment beyond 
cavil of the undulatory theory of light, advanced and mas- 
terfully maintained by Thomas Young, Augustin Jean 
Fresnel, and Dominique Francois Arago. These two great 
facts stand out in the century as lofty mountain peaks, and 
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their discoverers are entitled to rank with Newton and 
Copernicus. 

In chemistry dazzling achievements marked every dec- 
ade. A science second to none in utility or in the wonders 
it disclosed rose as an eternal monument to the patience, 
industry, courage, and genius of savants who dedicated 
their lives to the advancement of learning. 

In this department of research the advance movement 
followed the establishment of the atomic theory, first 
lucidly set forth by John Dalton. This discovery was eluci- 
dated and carried forward by enthusiastic workers in many 
lands, while Sir Humphry Davy was amazing Europe 
with the voltaic battery, by which he was decomposing 
certain chemicals. But the story of the century’s achieve- 
ments in chemistry, even in outline, would fill a volume. It 
is sufficient to observe that with the establishment of the 
atomic theory chemistry girded herself and went forward 
on a victorious career, in which she won as glorious laurels 
as did her fellow-sciences under the fostering care of free 
thought. 

And thus the savants of' the nineteenth century turned 
page after page of Nature’s wonder-book, where rocks and 
fossils of ages long gone by, where the lowly life in the 
slime of the pool, and where the far-away star-mist that 
adds to the glory of the firmament became oracles, each 
unfolding new wonders, magnifying creation’s work, and 
by implication hinting at something far exceeding the most 
daring dreams of seers throughout the ages. Ah! in the 
light of the new facts how pitiful and insignificant appears 
the old-time conception of our world—that childhood 
dream of an earth the uttermost age of which was six thou- 
sand years! 

To-day man holds dominion over a world in which the 
forces of Nature have been wisely and with marvelous 
forethought working for millions of years. And man, the 
crown of earth’s creation—how he has risen since that far- 
away day, millenniums ago, when with rude club and with- 
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out the knowledge of fire he seemed ill-qualified to grapple 
with and subdue the life around him and the mighty forces 
of Nature, whose operation so terrified him and of whose 
laws and purposes he was as ignorant as the savage beasts 
that menaced his every hour! 

It matters not in what direction we turn our gaze, the 
great world of to-day speaks of the infinite patience and 
the all-comprehending wisdom of the Source of all life. 
Do we dig into the earth? Here amid the darkness and the 
gloom behold provision for the light and warmth of 
millions, awaiting the time when, by slow and tedious as- 
cent, man shall have need for this bounty and blessing of 
Nature. And the great coal beds and oil reservoirs are 
only typical of the beneficence, power, forethought, wisdom, 
and love transcending finite conception and everywhere 
visible in creation’s handiwork. 

Even briefly to cite the vast array of facts, discoveries, 
and revolutionary truths that the nineteenth century’ has 
revealed would require many volumes. Our purpose has 
been merely to touch upon some of the more luminous and 
far-reaching truths that light up the last hundred years and 
are at once suggestive and helpful to a clearer understand- 
ing of the work of the nineteenth century in preparing the 
way for the supreme struggle and ultimate victory of civil- 
ization, in which altruism shall overmaster selfism, and 
freedom, growth, love, and joy shall be the heritage of all. 


B. O. FLowenr. 
Boston, Mass. 





A CONVERSATION 


WITH 


SAM WALTER FOSS 
ON 


THE PROMISE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FOR THE ARTISANS. 


Q. From your charming poems of the common life I infer 
that while you are deeply in sympathy with the toilers the 
world over, and keenly alive to present-day injustice, you are 
an optimist in regard to future social conditions. Will you 
give us your views on what you believe the twentieth century 
will accomplish for the artisan class, or rather what will be ac- 


complished in the way of social readjustments that will develop 
character and dignify and enrich the life of all? For I think 
thoughtful people are everywhere coming to recognize the sol- 
idarity of the race and the implication that such realization 
carries, viz., that no man can gain permanently or secure any- 
thing of real value that will outlive this fleeting life, at the ex- 
pense of the rights, happiness, or development of another. 

A. It is true I am inclined to be optimistic in regard to future 
social conditions. There is a good normal condition of dis- 
content prevailing in the social world, and the first and longest 
step toward perfection is discontent. Woe to the age that is 
satisfied with itself. A good, healthy, savage discontent is a 
sort of millennial precursor at which we should all rejoice. 
There is hopeful music in a growl to those with ears to hear. 
Let the thunder-heads loom above the horizon and the storm 
rumble nearer—the clover and the columbine will blossom fairer 
after the shower. I have the cosmic faith that things improve 
in the long run ; if they did not the universe would be a failure— 
and that is a bad thought to think. 
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The general condition of the artisan class, it seems to me, has 
improved greatly during my memory, and, of course, it will 
improve proportionately during the coming hundred years. In 
spite of all we say to the contrary, most of us actually hate 
manual labor, as is testified by the alacrity with which we run 
away from it. The old Adamic curse we still believe in, long 
after we have ceased to believe in Adam. But the reason the 
race hates labor so intensely is because it has had too much of 
it. Continuous labor with one’s hands is degrading, besotting, 
benumbing, unnatural, and wholly inhuman. Men can be- 
come work drunkards as well as alcoholic or opium drunkards, 
and the world to-day is cursed with labor sots—men and 
women stunted, malformed, atrophied, practically dehumanized 
by hard work. Large muscles and small brains; great biceps 
and little souls ; strong, broad backs and lean, narrow spirits— 
such evidences of the Adamic curse of labor are too evident 
everywhere to-day. What is needed is a more correct balanc- 
ing of our social book-keeping. Those of us who do not labor 
at all should labor more—considerably more; and those of us 
who labor all the time should labor less—considerably less. 
A few hours’ work a day on the part of all of us would keep 
the world moving in a practical and mechanical way; and the 
rest of the time could be devoted to real man-building—the 
development of human nature up to somewhere near the verge 
of its possibilities. I am inclined to think that the time is com- 
ing when man will be obliged to work with his hands but a 
few hours each day. We are going to harness the tides, put a 
girth around the winds, and tap the fires of the under-world. 
The universe is pulsating with unexpended and everlasting 
energy that cannot be exhausted. It is man’s business to har- 
ness the cosmic forces.and let them do his drudgery for him. 
Man will suffer under the curse of labor only until he has 
learned to transfer his burden to the shoulders of Nature. 

Q. In the great centralization of industry, as seen in the 
forming of trusts, combines, and monopolies, do you see the 
working out in a practical manner of the claims put forward by 
Edward Bellamy, William Morris, Joaquin Miller, William 
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Dean Howells, and other social reformers as to the saving and 
the practicability of the codperative in contradistinction to the 
competitive method ? 

A. The centralization of industry, as seen in the forming of 
trusts, combines, and monopolies, is a natural and inevitable 
movement, and in entire harmony with the tendency of the 
times to do things on a grand scale. It will continue increas- 
ingly. The small will be absorbed by the large, and the large 
will be absorbed by the larger; and it is probable that the 
larger will finally be absorbed by the largest—the government 
itself. Let determined things to destiny hold unopposed their 
way! Trusts, combines, and monopolies may result in tem- 
porary evil and injustice ; but they are steps in the great march 
toward social betterment and renovation. The man whose 
horizon is bounded by the day-after-to-morrow will worry 
about them. The man whose range takes in the ages will re- 
gard them with complacent calmness. The Mississippi River 
in its course flows, at times, toward the north, the south, the 
east, and the west. But its general direction is toward the great 
sea. It finally finds the ocean. Social progress marches by a 
crooked trail, but it will reach a happy destination. 

Q. A few years ago, when “Looking Backward” was first 
published, one of the most common objections raised was that 
such combinations as Bellamy described could never be suc- 
cessfully operated ; that it would be impossible for the govern- 
ment to manage the great natural monopolies, for example, as 
efficiently as they were being managed by scores of independent 
and competing combinations. And this twaddle was taken up 
and echoed by thousands of parrot minds who take all their 
opinions from the daily papers, in spite of the fact that the great 
post-office system was present as a standing illustration of ef- 
ficient coéperative governmental operation of a natural mo- 
nopoly or public utility. Now, however, the trusts have forever 
settled that objection to codperation, and they have further 
emphasized the frightful waste of the old competitive system 
by numerous telling illustrations, not the least of which has 
been the dispensing with thousands of drummers, or traveling 
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men. I remember about a year and a half ago, at the time of 
the formation of a certain great trust, it was stated that three 
thousand drummers were dismissed within two weeks, as the 
combination had no need for this great army of traveling men 
after the various warring houses had been merged into one 
great concern. And this is but one way out of many through 
which the monopolies have demonstrated that they can save 
millions upon millions of dollars through intelligent co- 
operation and combination. Do you not think that these lessons 
were necessary before the natural conservatism of the masses 
could be overcome or the people forced to realize the trend, 
drift, and demand of the incoming age for the great revolution 
which is to establish codperation for all in the place of the old 
cut-throat and hate-inspiring system of competition ? 

A. Everything is impossible to the ultra-conservative until 
somebody does it. There is a class of minds that believe that 
nothing can be done that hasn’t been done. If this class of 
minds had always predominated we should be cave men and 
troglodytes to-day, burrow like wood-chucks, and eat one an- 
other. The formation of the gigantic combines and monopo- 
lies of the present day is only an immense object lesson that 
shows that men can work together on a large scale. When 
everybody pulls one way they go faster than when they all pull 
in opposite directions. This fact ought to be sufficiently obvi- 
ous without demonstration, but an axiom is harder to prove than 
anything else. The trusts and monopolies are proving the axiom 
that two are stronger than one and a thousand are stronger 
than two; and they are going to prove that the whole govern- 
ment will be able to conduct many enterprises better than any 
combination of individuals can do it. I am not yet ready to 
believe that all labor will be nationalized. But we have made 
a good beginning with the post-office; we have good working 
socialistic institutions in our public schools and public libraries ; 
we can make an easy gradation to the nationalization of our 
railroads and telegraphs; and then, if the scheme works well, 
we can extend it. If it does not work well we can stop. There 
is nothing extreme, impractical, or visionary in all this. Let us 
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take a step at a time; but let us step quick to keep in tune with 
the music this far-sweeping twentieth century is playing for us. 

Q. It is often argued that the trusts and monopolies, though 
they have managed to save hundreds of millions of dollars 
through combination, have increased the suffering of the people 
by throwing out of employment vast armies no longer necessary 
for the effective operation of the various monopolies ; while they 
have made the people pay for far more than a reasonable profit, 
in order that the monopolies might earn large dividends on 
watered stock—and this is doubtless true. But who is re- 
sponsible for a continuance of this inequitable condition? The 
very people who thus complain—as a union of these persons 
at the polls could quickly change the industrial despotism, by 
which the few are acquiring fabulous fortunes and debasing 
government, into a codperative commonwealth, in which each 
should receive what he earns and all workers would have ample 
time to develop the best in themselves and to enjoy life, as well 
as to create a great abundance of life’s necessities and the beau- 
tiful things that feed the imagination and refine and enrich the 
life of man. Therefore, should we not seek to turn the atten 
tion of the people to the way out, and frankly recognize the 
valuable lessons which the combinations have emphasized, in- 
stead of seeking to accomplish the impossible task of bringing 
back the age of competition ? 

A. Why, yes; the best way to use the trusts is to make them 
our schoolmasters. Let them teach us the immense gain that 
is effected by combination. Perhaps the larger half of the 
work done by the world to-day is wasted work—work which 
if the industries of the world were scientifically organized 
would not need to be done at all. What is the need of a drum- 
mer? The post-office department employs no drummers. The 
Postmaster General does not find it necessary to send out an 
army of traveling men to eulogize and glorify the government 
postage stamp. Everybody knows the postage stamp will do 
the work whereunto it is set. Book-keepers are useful workers ; 
but if the trade and industry of the world were organized and 
concentrated it is probable that ninety per cent. of the present 
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book-keepers of the world would not be needed. The same can 
be said of clerks, middlemen, merchants. In this way a large 
share of the work now done by the world might be eliminated, 
and the world be none the worse for it; consequently, the 
world would have a great deal of spare time for better things 
than mere brute labor. If the world is ready for it this is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. The multiplication of 
trusts, the development of monopolies, the organization of com- 
bines—all are indications to me that the world is actually 
getting ready for it. 

Q. Is there not, however, a real danger that we may be- 
come too optimistic and fail to estimate at its full meaning the 
grave peril of an industrial despotism under a republican form 
of government, or rather operating a government under the 
form of a republic? It seems to me that our people are over- 
looking some of the most solemn lessons of history in this re- 
spect. When a great moneyed power, or a class enjoying vast 
and rich special privileges, once becomes intrenched in a gov- 
ernment, it is almost impossible to overthrow or even modify 
its power in a material way without a revolution of force. 
The fate of the republic of Florence when it fell under the in- 
fluence of the great banking house of the di Medici family is 
a striking illustration of this, although it is but one of numer- 
ous similar historic warnings on this point. Therefore, does 
it not seem important to you that every means possible should 
be put forth to arouse the sleeping conscience of the people to 
the real peril that confronts them? 

A. As can be gathered from my foregoing answers I have 
no panic as to the ultimate outcome of our present social con- 
ditions. The world is always in a very bad way. Men felt the 
same fear for the future in the times of Abraham and Homer 
that they feel now. We are always passing through a transi- 
tion period. We are always on the edge of an earthquake—but 
the final burst-up and universal cataclysm is indefinitely post- 
poned. Indeed, an occasional Florentine republic may decay 
and fall and the race be little the worse for it. The world may 
even lapse into long Dark Ages of arrested development, but 
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the seed of progress is in the race, and the century flower is 
sure to bloom if you wait for it. But I do not believe that the 
fate of Florence is to be repeated in America, or that the Dark 
Ages are to return, or that any kind of a revolution but a blood- 
less one is to occur. The yeast of evolution is working beauti- 
fully in the present affairs of men. As long as it works, how- 
ever, there will be upheavals. There will be movement and 
overturn. But this is all a healthy, normal, orderly process. 
The great social ferment of the present day is a part of the 
eternal amelioration that is always going forward. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. FLower. 





THE PLUNDER OF THE PEOPLE BY THE 
CORPORATIONS. 


Social reformers have been in the habit of pointing with 
much apparent satisfaction to the rapid centralization of power 
and capital in the hands of a few men who control a great 
monopoly or trust to their own immense enrichment. Here, 
say the Socialists, is the complete refutation of what was long 
the chief stock argument of the champions of the old com- 
petitive system, who in season and out of season declared 
that it would be impossible for one head or a single bureau 
or department efficiently to operate great commercial or busi- 
ness affairs that cover a nation and are complex in character. 
And the cause of governmental ownership of natural monopo- 
lies and of general co6peration in industrial life was hopeless 
until the people were compelled by startling object-lessons to 
see the absurdity of this constantly reiterated fallacy. There 
was much truth in this, even though it would seem such 
object-lessons were unnecessary in the presence of the rise, 
growth, and magnificent success of the United States postal 
service, the governmental ownership and operation of tele- 
graphs and railways in various European countries, the mag- 
nificent success of the postal savings banks in France, and the 
gratifying result of the postal parcel delivery in England, 
together with innumerable other practical illustrations of simi- 
lar principles by more progressive nations than our Republic. 
Yet so powerfully was competition intrenched in the United 
States, behind prejudice, conservatism, and capital, that doubt- 
less striking illustrations of giant corporations, like the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the New York City Bank, the Steel Trust, 
the Coal Trust, and other similar examples of concentration 
and monopolization of business interests for the benefit of the 
few at the expense of the many, and which are integral parts 
of the industrial despotism that is developing in the Republic 
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were calculated to awaken many slow-thinking people to a 
realization of the importance of certain great fundamental facts 
that intimately relate to the real prosperity and happiness of 
the individual no less than the nation. 

But there is another side to this question—a grave and 
disquieting aspect that challenges the serious attention of all 
thoughtful Americans ; and that is the real danger of municipal, 
State, and national governments in their various branches com- 
ing subtly but completely under the control of monetary influ- 
ences, represented by the great monopolies and corporations. 
The debauching of political life and.the establishment of a real 
despotism under the paraphernalia of a republican form of 
government are too apparent to all thoughtful citizens to be 
longer dismissed as .an alarmist’s cry; and a further menace 
to freedom is found in the influence of capitalistic power over 
the pulpit and press. A few bags of gold are thrown to 
denominational educational institutions, or to struggling 
churches and to missionary societies, and, behold! forthwith 
the religious press and the pulpit become strangely silent 
when they do not directly or indirectly justify the aggressions 
of corporate greed. Religion to-day, especially among the 
great conservative denominations, can boast of few ministers 
who bravely denounce and unmask the wrongs, the evils, and 
the injustice of the great monopolies. The influence of the 
press is even greater than that of the pulpit, and the press 
has demonstrated time and again that by a little concerted 
action in unmasking the operation of the trusts and monopolies 
public sentiment becomes so aroused that in spite of a com- 
placent political administration the monopolies do not dare 
to go beyond certain limits in their extortions. Yet of late 
the press has become more and more silent in the presence of 
great injustice and oppression, and even when opposition is 
offered it is usually of a sporadic and inefficient character. 
Flow can we account for the silence of the great dailies of our 
metropolitan centers in the presence of the recent steady ad- 
vance in the price of coal, for example—an advance beyond 
all reason, and made with the bold insolence which would a 
few years ago have aroused a storm of opposition irresistible 
in its nature? 

Below I give an exact copy of a circular sent out in May 
by the Metropolitan Coal Company of Boston, in which this 
great corporation enumerates some of the reasons why the 
coal trust proposes to advance the price of coal fifty cents on 
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every ton during the five months from May to September 
inclusive : 

Edward Hamlin, President. Eugene Nelson, Sales Agent. 

C. A. Campbell, Vice President. Jeremiah Campbell, Engineer. 


G. P. Hamlin, Sec. & Treas. W. A. Rust. 
W. C. Winslow, Manager. 


METROPOLITAN COAL COMPANY, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
30 ConGress STREET, cor. EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


L. G. Burnoam & Co. E. S. Hamurn & Co. H. G. Jorpan Co. 
C. A. CAMPBELL & Co. C. M. WinsLow & Co. 


Boston, Mass., May, Igo!. 
TO CONSUMERS OF ANTHRACITE COAL. 


Present retail prices of coal are as follows: 
Furnace $5.00 per ton. 


5-25 “ “c 


“ec “é 


Prices at wholesale advanced ten cents per ton May first, and 
there will be further advances of ten cents on the first day of 
June, July, August and September, making wholesale prices 
of coal September first, fifty cents per ton higher than during 
April. a 

One cause of this advance is the amicable settlement of the 
labor troubles in a way which guarantees the miners an increase 
in wages during the coming year. 

A further cause is the consolidation of the railroad com- 
panies bringing coal to tidewater, thus ensuring a uniform 
freight rate. 

On account of these conditions, it is our opinion that retail 
prices are as low as they will be, that there must inevitably 
be an advance in the near future and that consumers will do 
well to put in their supply of coal early in the season. 

METROPOLITAN CoAL COMPANY. 


This circular needs no explanation. It shows how, through 
the consolidation of railways, the trust has been able to prevent 
the people from getting any benefits of competitive rates in 
freight, while the miserable little pittance wrung from the 
coal barons by the half-starved workers about a year ago is 
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advanced as another reason for an enormous increase in the 
price of coal to the consumers. Hence we see how this 
monopoly, though able to save enormous amounts through 
consolidation, is not satisfied with the increased earnings, but 
levies an additional tariff, princely in character, upon every 
coal consumer, from banker to rag-man. The pockets of the 
rich and the poor alike are being rifled to swell the wealth 
and the power of an already rich and dangerously influential 
monopoly. Thus a few men are to be made far richer at the 
expense of millions and at a terrible and tragic cost to hun- 
dreds of thousands of the very poor of our land, while with 
the added wealth it will be easy further to swell the campaign 
funds of political parties who are venal enough to be the will- 
ing tools of the industrial despots. Our forefathers fought, 
suffered indescribable privations, and died for the principles 
involved in a trifling tax that the government to which they 
owed allegiance sought unjustly to impose, little dreaming that 
in the course of a century and a quarter a handful of men 
would be able to levy tariffs or taxes on the wealth-creators 
of the Republic so oppressive in character that similar injus- 
tice has more than once in English history been resented when 


attempted as forced loans and benevolence, though the oppres- 
sion came from the throne itself instead of from an irre- 
sponsible group of individuals representing the new commercial 
feudalism which is the supreme menace of free government 
and the greatest oppressive power present in the Republic 
to-day. 


THE UPWARD TREND OF LIFE AND THE SILENT 
FORCES OF PROGRESS. 


Some one has observed that animal organisms live by de- 
vouring other lives, while the spiritual nature lives and grows 
only by aiding others; and this truth is profoundly significant 
as indicating the result, with its light and shadow, its glory 
and gloom, of the ever-present struggle seen throughout 
Nature. Furthermore, it will be well to remember that all 
permanent progress, all growth, development, and enduring 
happiness are measured by the degree in which the spiritual 
gains supremacy over the animal nature. 

The late Professor Henry Drummond, in his suggestive 
work on “The Ascent of Man,” pointed out a great fact that 
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had escaped the observation of most of the evolutionary philos- 
ophers when he clearly showed that side by side with the 
struggle for life, or egoism, which had been made so much 
of, was found another fundamental principle of being in the 
progressive development of living organisms, and that was 
the struggle for the life of others, or altruism—scarcely per- 
ceptible, it is true, save in prophecy or potentiality in the 
lower forms of existence, and long visible as a tiny but luminous 
thread or rivulet in the current of existence, but steadily gain- 
ing in light, volume, and importance as life rises. 

Its very subordinate place in the lowest manifestations of 
existence doubtless explains the otherwise puzzling fact that 
it had been ignored or overlooked by careful pioneer evolu- 
tionary scientists whose gaze had for the most part been 
riveted on the simplest and most primitive expressions of life. 
At length, however, this struggle for the life of others comes 
to occupy a commanding place. At first we see one life 
descending into the valley of death to give another being, 
and later the parent instinct becomes so strong that care for 
the young dvermasters concern for self, not infrequently lead- 
ing to the sacrifice of life in defense of the offspring. This 
struggle for the life of others is very marked in many of the 
higher animals, while in man we see it blossoming in new and 
constantly increasing glory until there appear all along the 
highway of progress splendid men and women whose num- 
bers constantly augment as the ages pass and who gladly 
forego personal ease and comfort, place, position, wealth, and 
worldly glory, and accept privation, suffering, and death for 
the happiness of loved ones or for the protection and advance- 
ment of tribe or country. Later a still higher or broader mani- 
festation of the altruistic spirit is seen in men becoming vol- 
untary martyrs in their allegiance to a saving truth or for the 
amelioration, emancipation, elevation, and permanent advance- 
ment of the less favored and fortunate ones of earth and for 
the development and happiness of all mankind. 

Nothing is more significant than the fact that with the rise 
in life comes the broadening and deepening of the altruistic 
spirit—the rise of that spiritual element which enfolds the 
promise of a glorious to-morrow for life——which speaks of 
triumph through development, of happiness through the over- 
mastering power of love. It is the supreme consolation of 
man that his toilsome ascent has been made possible by the 
slow but positive advance of altruism over egoism—of the 
God-like over the brutal or self-dominating elements of being. 
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THE PRESENT STRUGGLE BETWEEN DARKNESS 
AND LIGHT. 


The struggle that concerns civilization to-day is the same 
battle that has been waged throughout the ages. The plane 
of conflict has been somewhat shifted and methods of warfare 
have changed, but the essential contention is the age-long 
struggle between those fighting for self and those battling for 
others. And though to-day as in the past conventionalism 
ranges itself on the side of egoism; though the adulation 
of those who “crook the pregnant hinges of the knee that 
thrift may follow fawning” is as much in evidence now as in 
olden times ; though society, largely given over to gain-getting 
and much impregnated with the materialism of the market, 
hastens to lay the wreath of victory on the brow of the multi- 
millionaire, without inquiring whether or not his acquisitions 
have been gained by means of indirection or through increas- 
ing the burdens and sufferings of his fellow-men; though 
pulpit and press are prone to laud the “accidents” who gain 
political and social prestige—yet we believe that at no period 
in the world’s history have there been so many men and 
women dominated by the spirit of altruism as at the present 
time, and the forces of enduring progress have never been 
able to count so many real leaders—strong, fine, true men and 
women of ideals—as to-day. This numerous band has sub- 
ordinated all thought of self to the mighty cause of the ages— 
the advancement of all the people through justice, freedom, 
education, and equitable conditions; while the champions of 
egoism are running their spectacular and empirical courses, 
and the multitude is gaping in wonder or sycophantly groveling 
before them, and, while many who assume to direct the aims 
of the young and to mold the character of the rising generation 
are pointing to these representatives of the night as types of 
success, the real leaders, the truly successful men and women, 
are silently and tirelessly sowing the seeds of the kingdom of 


God. 


* *x * 


WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL METAPHYSICAL 
LEAGUE. 


Few persons, even among progressive Americans, appreciate 
the value or extent of the work that is being unpretentiously 
accomplished by the International Metaphysical League in 
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broadening thought and carrying into life a sane, wholesome, 
practical idealism that is helpful in the various duties -and 
experiences that come to all, and that radiates a noble spir- 
ituality, carrying with it peace, joy, and serenity at a time 
when life is far too tense, turbulent, and feverish. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson came under the witchery of Plato 
and the noble transcendentalism of German mystical and meta- 
physical philosophers, and he translated, in language intel- 
ligible to the understanding of the average thoughtful Amer- 
ican who dares to use his God-given reason, much of what 
was most uplifting and helpful in the teachings of the master 
metaphysicians of the past. But fine and inspiring as was 
the influence of the Concord school of philosophy, it was theo- 
retical rather than practical, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that its teachings were addressed to the intel- 
lect rather than to the emotional side of life. Now, while 
it is of great importance that the reason be convinced and the 
intellectual side of life satisfied, this is not enough. The 
conscience, the heart, the soul must be enlisted on the side 
of a new theory, philosophy, or movement before it will 
dominate the individual life or mold anew social conditions. 
And the leading workers in the International Metaphysical 
League are nobly carrying forward the grand work of Emer- 
son and others in so practical a way that they are touching at 
once mind and heart, thus making the idealism of earlier 
days practical in our daily life. 

The second annual convention of the League, which was 
held in the Madison Square Concert Hall, New York, last 
October, was a very notable gathering, and the addresses 
delivered at that time, which have recently been embodied in 
the “Proceedings” of the League, form one of the most help- 
ful works contributed by the New Thought movement in 
recent years. Among the speakers who delivered extremely 
thoughtful papers at this time were the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
the eminent rector of All Souls’ Church, New York, and pres- 
ent president of the League; John Brooks Leavitt, LL.D.; 
Charles Brodie Patterson; Bolton Hall; John J. Chapman; 
Swami Abhedananda; Dr. Lewis G. Janes, A.M.; and Pro- 
fessor George D. Herron. 

This year the League is to convene in October in the city 
of Chicago, and it is expected that it will be the strongest 
and most important meeting that has yet been held. The 
influence of the New Thought movement, of which the League 
is the leading exponent, is, declares the eminent Rev. George 
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H. Hepworth, “penetrating every nook and corner of Chris- 
tendom.” But, like all liberal educational organizations that 
refuse to crystallize into a creedal body, its influence is less 
evident to superficial observers than that of movements which 
organize themselves into compact churches or societies, under 
the banner of dogma. But no thoughtful student of present- 
day conditions who has given any attention to the wonderful 
change going on in the pulpit, press, and popular thought, can 
fail to appreciate the influence which the New Thought is 
exerting upon the intelligence of our age. It is one of the 
most powerful antidotes, if not the most powerful, to the grow- 
ing materialism and brutal commercialism of the age. 
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REvIEWED By B. O. FLOWER.* 





THE QUEEN OF THE WOODS. By Simon Pokagon, late chief of 
the Pottawattamie Indians. A biographical romance, with 
frontispiece and sketch of the author. Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Hartford, Mich.: C. H. Engle, publisher. 


I learn with pleasure that the third edition has just been issued of 
the beautiful romance of Indian life by the late Simon Pokagon, chief 
of the Pottawattamie Indians. The book is in many ways one of the 
most notable publications of recent years. Its author was a full-blooded 
North American Indian, the chief of a band who a century ago formed 
an important division of one of the greatest Indian tribes known to the 
history of the New World. Chief Pokagon was a remarkable man—a 
noble specimen of a fast-vanishing race. Through his veins coursed all 
the passionate love of freedom and of Nature which characterizes the 
red man. No Indian ever better loved the forest, the prairie, and the 
stream than did he; but, unlike most of his people, he early became a 
lover of books, a student to whom ethical truths appealed with a fasci- 
nation only equaled by his poetic fancy. When between twelve and 
fourteen years of age he entered Notre Dame School, at South Bend, 
Indiana, where he diligently pursued his studies for three years. 
Thence he went to Ohio, where he spent one year at Oberlin College, 
and subsequently two years at Twinsburg. During these six years of 
faithful study he acquired an excellent knowledge of English, French, 
and Latin, and enough Greek to enable him to read his New Testament 
in the original tongue. He was a man of deeply religious nature, un- 
usually thoughtful and serious, though in his letters there was fre- 
quently displayed a vein of dry humor that would have done credit to a 
Scotchman. He was a strong friend of temperance. 

From 1893 to the time of his death I was in frequent correspondence 
with the old Chief. His letters were always thoughtful and highly in- 
teresting. He contributed to THE ArsNA, and afterward to the Forum, 
the Review of Reviews, the Chautauquan, and other representative 
monthlies. In describing this book, which he finished very shortly be- 
fore his death, he wrote me that it was very largely made up of his own 
life story, and that that part which dealt with his meeting, wooing, and 
winning the fair Indian maiden whom he loved to call O-gi-maw-kwe 
Mit-i-gwa-ki (Queen of the Woods) was a record of facts rather than 

*Books intended for review in THE ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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a creation woven from the loom of the imagination. And in passing I 
would say that the pages dealing with this courtship are highly poetic 
and invested with a fascination rarely found in the made-to-order popu- 
lar novels of our time; it is a heart story whose web and woof were 
woven of threads of truth and colored by the marvelous tints of a poet's 
imagination. In one of his letters he thus speaks of this romance in his 
quaint Indian manner: 

“It is the story of my life, with many things about the traits and 
habits of my people and the wild animals and birds of the forests, with 
some things about Nature, so related as to make a true story, which 
Pokagon thinks will be instructive and do some good.” 

The story is unique in literature. It possesses the simplicity of a 
child nature, and yet it is by no means crude. The Chief is referring to 
his childhood days, and in describing a friend and companion of that 
period the author in his charmingly simple style says: 


“In those days I took great pleasure in —- fishing, and trap- 
ping with an old man by the name of Bertrand. There are many white 
men yet living who were bp ae acquainted with that remarkable 
man. He was a person well calculated to please and instruct a boy in 
his knowledge of the habits of animals, and of places and things with 
which he was personally acquainted. He was of medium height, un- 
commonly broad-shouldered, and well developed in bod: and 
limb. . . He always appeared in the best of me, having the 
most hearty laugh of any man I ever knew. As old as I am now, I 
would walk twenty miles to hear such a laugh. His skin was dark for 
ar Indian, notwithstanding he claimed to be one-quarter French. When 
speaking of himself he always talked as if he were a white man. On pub- 
lic occasions among our people, owing to his strength and courage, he 
was regarded as a sort of police force. I recollect one day during a 
feast some women came running to him in great excitement, telling him 
some half-breeds had brought fire-water with them, and were giving 
some to little boys. He started for them on the double-quick, and before 
they realized what he was doing he seized all their bottles and broke 
them against a rock. There were three in the party, and they all rushed 
for him with sticks and clubs. He knocked each one down in turn with 
a single blow of his fist. As they lay on the ground, a white man present 
said, ‘Bertrand, you struck those Indians awful blows.’ The old man 


straightened himself up, saying, ‘Yes, me tells you me did. Indians 
have no idea how hard a white man can strike.’ For that timely reproof 
he was given a place at the head of the feast. 

“He prided himself on ay English, which he always tried to 


do if any were present who he thought understood the age. 
Among his white neighbors he was always referred to as ‘the “Injun” 
who murders the English language.’ ” 


And in the following brief extracts we see the love of Nature and 
the poetic spirit of the author? which is so delightful a feature of the 
work. They are also valuable in that they give a far truer view of one 
side of Indian life than is found in most of the literature dealing with 
the red man: 


“Just as the sun was going down, we reached our landing place. The 
shore on either side was fringed with rushes, flags, and golden-rod, and 
grasses tall between; and scattered here and there wild roses breathed 
their rich perfume, scenting the evening air. 
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“It was a beautiful, quiet morning. All Nature slept, until the morn- 
ing feathered bells rang out, ‘Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 
poor-will!’ Slowly, but surely, the curtain of night was lifted from the 
stage of the woodland theater; above me, one by one, the stars hid 
themselves, the moon grew pale, while all the warblers of the wood 
opened their matinee, free to all, chanting from unnumbered throats, 
‘Rejoice and praise Him! Rejoice and be glad! Rejoice! Rejoice!’ Just 
as the sun tinged the topmost branches of the highland trees, a white 
fog-cloud appeared above the winding river as far as the eye could 
reach. It looked as though the stream had risen from its ancient bed, 
and was floating in mid-air. As in wonder and admiration I gazed upon 
it, a gentle breeze bore it away far beyond the valley from which it 
arose; and yet it still retained all the curves and angles of the stream 
until it passed beyond my sight. 

“While enraptured there I stood, beholding the beautiful scenery 
hung by Nature’s hand, and listening to the woodland choir, loud the 
alarm birds (blue-jays) screamed out their hawk-like cries. Abruptly 
the concert closed, and all was still!” 


“The Queen of the Woods” is at once fascinating and highly in- 
structive. It gives the reader a new idea of Indian life, while it breathes 
forth a pure and lofty spirit that should commend it to parents. It is 
a volume that should be found in every public library in the land and 
should be placed in the hands of children, as it will delight the young 
who possess normal tastes while acquainting them with Indian life and 
ideals and also tending to exalt their own ideals and to strengthen their 
moral fiber. 

In literature it is unique—a book of real merit composed by a full- 
blooded Indian chieftain and presenting an Indian’s views of life, love, 
Nature, and mankind. The proceeds of the volume go for the support 
of the family of the author, who spent his life for his people and died 
comparatively poor in this world’s goods. 


HEALTH AND A DAY. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes, A.M. Cloth, gilt 
top, 186 pp. Price, $1. Boston: James H. West & Co., 79 Milk 
Street. 


Those who have come in touch with Dr. Janes at the Cambridge 
Conferences and at the Monsalvat School of Comparative Religion, at 
Greenacre, Eliot, Me., over each of which he has ably presided during 
the last few years, will expect a real treat in this little work; nor will 
they be disappointed. The volume reflects in an eminent degree the 
broad, sane, and wholesome spirit that characterizes the thought and 
life of Dr. Janes. One may not at all times agree with the author, but 
no one can peruse this volume without being made wiser and better for 
its reading. It is one of the few thoroughly helpful and suggestive 
books of the last year. But perhaps its greatest charm lies in the rare 
atmosphere—breathing at once gentleness, love, cheerfulness, and mod- 
eration—which pervades it. The effect on the mind is not unlike that 
experienced on the physical senses by a walk in a forest of balsam fir, or 
along a pathway fringed with sweet fern on a mountain side in the sum- 
mer after a light shower has fallen. 
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As I read this book I marked such passages as I greatly desired to 
quote for the interest and edification of the reader, but when I had 
finished the volume I found so much marked as eminently quotable that 
I was almost in despair, and determined simply to make one extract, 
which bears on the influence of literature on the mind, and to urge the 
reader to secure the book as one of the helpful little volumes that should 
find a place in every library: 


“What food is to the body, contact with inspiring thought through 
good literature and the living voice of the wise teacher is to the mind of 
man. There is also an intellectual dissipation quite as fatal to good 
health as the over-indulgence of the bodily appetites. There are noble 
and pleasing works of fiction the occasional reading of which is good 
both for mental relaxation from the severer routine of the daily duties 
and for the ethical stimulus and spiritual uplift that we all so greatly 
need; but the trashy or pessimistic novel—the book which holds up a 
false ideal as the object of life—is sowing the seeds of influences inimi- 
cal to a full and healthy life in the minds of impressionable readers. 
The modern realistic novel, which minutely describes the sins and 
shames of society, however noble and altruistic may be its aim, is to my 
mind most questionable in its moral influence. The picture of life, dis- 
torted and maimed by social abuses and the transgression of moral laws, 
is as untrue to the general fact as it is unwholesome in its mental effect. 

“There is another kind of literature, very popular at the present day, 
which is also most pernicious in its effect upon the minds of the you 
and of all impressionable people. I refer to those books which exalt an 
idealize those primitive savage and animal instincts in man which he has 
inherited from his brute ancestry—permanent and powerful, it is true, 
because they have been developed out of the age-long struggle through 
which man has emerged from barbarism and animalism, but useful at 
the present day only as they are made strictly subservient to ethical and 
social ends. Such are the ks that glorify war, teach contempt of the 
so-called inferior races, and tend to perpetuate social distinctions rest- 
ing on the forcible control of one class of people by another. Much of 
the work of Rudyard Kipling is of this degenerate and demoralizing 
character. Its very literary excellencies render it the more dangerous 
in its effects. 

“Generally speaking, our mental food should be such as will develop 
the social sympathies and inspire us to wise activities in all the duties 
of life. Too much es the daily newspaper is a modern form of 
mental dissipation which has no compensating advantage. The hasty, 
off-hand judgment of the editorial writer on the events of the day is 
of necessity superficial and misleading; while the partizan and sectarian 
bias of the press unfits it for the instruction and guidance of independ- 
ent and self-respecting minds. The ‘yellow journalism’ of the day, with 
its sensational display of the vices and evils of society, is one of the 
most demoralizing influences in our modern life. The great need of 
our time is for an independent press, which shall fairly report the events 
of public interest and comment upon them with sound judgment and 
fearless rectitude of ay ee The newspaper ‘organ’ of sectarian or 
partizan interests, which furnishes ready-made opinions on all the topics 
of the day at short notice, obedient to the dictation of some selfish in- 
ae ene the editorial throne, offers the poorest kind of pabulum 
or the mind.” 


The subjects discussed in the volume are “The Unity of Life,” “The 
Temple of the Holy Spirit,” “Cleanliness and Godliness,” “Health in 
the Home,” “Food for Body and Mind,” “Education and Health,” 
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“Vocation and Avocation,” “Aspiration and Inspiration,” “Travel and 
the Open Mind,” “The Saving Value of Ideals,” “The Ministry of 
Pain,” “Members of One Body,” “Art and Life,” and “Opportunity.” 

A word of praise is due Mr. West, the publisher, who in this work 
has given us one of the handsomest specimens of book-making I have 
seen in months. 


THE MAGIC SEVEN. By Lida A. Churchill. Cloth, stamped in 
gold, 88 pp. Price, $1.00. New York: The Alliance Publishing 
Company. 

I. 


During the last fifty years various agencies have wrought something 
more than a Renaissance in metaphysical philosophy and psychical re- 
search throughout Western civilization. I say, something more than a 
Renaissance, because besides the wealth of ancient Indian speculation 
which has been widely diffused, the philosophy of Plato and other mas- 
ter Grecian minds, the transcendentalism of German thinkers, and the 
popularization of metaphysical concepts by Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
others of the Concord school in this country, the searching spirit of 
science has revealed new and undreamed of power and marvels in con- 
nection with the mind and the psychic forces that, even though imper- 
fectly understood, have been clearly proved to be scientific realities in- 
stead of merely the unsubstantial vagaries of disordered minds. Indeed, 
it would not be too much to say that a new continent has been added to 
the intellectual world through the realization and the appropriation of 
the wisdom of ancient civilizations and through the psychic discoveries 
of the nineteenth century. Moreover, since our age has been primarily 
utilitarian, it is not strange that modern investigators and thinkers have 
refused to be satisfied with negations or with dreams and pleasing 
speculations. They have sought to make of practical value to life now 
and here the power resident in mind and the occult potentialities which 
environ us and of which there have been so many luminous hints given 
in various ages. 

This desire to utilize or realize all that there is that is helpful to 
man in the new knowledge has called forth many works and has led to 
the founding of schools of thought and groups of investigators or 
students devoted to the demonstration of various theories. Unfortu- 
nately many persons who had caught some glimpses of certain great 
truths have rushed into print with ill-digested thought that could not 
prove other than confusing, when it was not exasperating, to the reader. 
The relation of these writers to the philosophic concepts they essayed to 
discuss was much like that of the blind man who, after Jesus had 
anointed his eyes, saw trees as men walking. Other writers have fallen 
into the common error of reformers and enthusiasts, and have gone to 
absurd extremes; while a still larger contingent of those who have fed 
the press in recent years have overlooked the important fact that our 
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age is one that demands concentration in thought and concision in ex- 
pression, and they have given us works weakened almost ,to inanity 
by diffusion, dilution, and repetition. The really valuable thought in a 
large number of recent books along this line could be easily condensed 
into one-sixth to one-tenth their compass. Instead of this, the reader is 
expected to wade through dismal wastes of complex platitudes, with 
now and then a pregnant sentence or a vital idea blossoming as a wild 
flower in a wilderness of weeds. 

It is therefore refreshing to find a writer who thoroughly appreci- 
ates the demand for concision, clearness, directness, and force in the 
presentation of practical occultism and metaphysics, and who has taken 
the time to boil down the message until it contains little unnecessary 
verbiage. A small book of this kind is worth a score of works of many 
times its bulk, as the reader without waste of time or the confusion in- 
cident to a weak and diffuse presentation is able quickly to grasp and 
hold the ideas presented. In Lida A. Churchill’s little volume, “The 
Magic Seven,” we have the clearest and most concise statement of the 
practical utilization of mental and occult forces for business success 
and individual self-mastery that I am acquainted with. Here, in less 
than one hundred pages, are far more valuable suggestions and ex- 
plicit, practical directions than most writers have given in three or four 
volumes of several hundred pages. The busy reader can catch and hold 
the thought expressed, and the method of presentation, while extremely 
concise, is clear and understandable. For this reason the volume should 
have a wide circulation among all persons interested in obtaining power 
and reaching success through self-mastery, concentration, and the ob- 
servance of those laws of being which place man in harmony with en- 
vironment and the Source of life. 


II. 


The first chapter treats of “How to Center Yourself.” “Where and 
what is the center of one who is to win? It is within his inmost self 
and those things which his thoughts, his desires, his practises, may 
make for him always available, must make for him actual working 
forces if he wills it so.” This thought is dwelt upon in a suggestive 
manner, reenforced by apt illustrations, and directions are given to the 
student by which he may learn how to appropriate the opulence which 
the writer holds the Infinite is ever ready to give to him who asks, 
seeks, and intelligently and faithfully labors to possess. 

The second chapter is entitled “How to go into the Silence,” and 
opens with this query: “How shall you gain and keep the poise neces- 
sary to the absorption and utilization of the powers which insure vic- 
tory?” The key-note of the answer is given in Emerson’s words, “All 
power is in silent moments.” In a few pages of clear and direct reason- 
ing the author discusses the problem and indicates how the individual 
may go into the silence and come en rapport with the infinite Source of 
life, love, power, and joy. But the coming into this intimate relation- 
ship may mean a wholly new mode of life if you have been wandering 
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in the dark and missing the highway that leads to the fulfilment of life’s 
deepest and purest desires. It is wisest to open the eyes of the soul to 
behold the glory-lighted way, and walk therein. The statements made 
are forcibly and lucidly expressed in few words, and in the closing 
summary we find the following directions given to students for daily 
practise in the silence: 

“T am still of heart and of tongue. I invite, and hold myself in the 
attitude to receive, the Intelligence which teaches, the Love which pro- 
tects and satisfies, the Power which invinciblizes, the Peace which 
blesses. I admit nothing into my life which would prevent or hinder 
the greatest soul receptivity. I wait in the Silence with and for God.” 

The chapter on “How to Concentrate the Mind” is highly suggestive. 
In it the author answers the query, ‘““How shall you bring the wisdom 
and force which you gain in the centered life and silenced soul into 
effective action?” Miss Churchill gives brief but definite directions by 
which she holds any reader will be able “to call his wandering thoughts 
home, to shut out any disagreeable or disturbing sound or sensation, 
and to focus the mind at any time, on any subject, with the result of 
doing what was formerly, perhaps, an hour’s mental work, such as 
studying, composing, creating plots or plans, in twenty minutes. It 
will also enable him to make of his thoughts one thought, which will 
prove a dynamic power to change all things for him.” 

The fourth chapter will prove of special interest to those who believe 
in the power of tnought to draw to them the rightful desire of the 
heart, but who fail to demonstrate their belief in active life. It deals 
with the question of ““‘How to Command Opulence.” Before giving her 
positive and explicit rules and directions for the realization of the chief 
desires or wishes of an individual, our author answers the oft-repeated 
and shallow demand of a certain school of our time in the following 
pointed language, which will serve to illustrate Miss Churchill’s style: 


“In using occult means you are not dealing with vague, misty, uncer- 
tain forces, but with the most powerful and certain agents which can 
possibly be employed. Occult means hidden. The forces you employ 
are hidden from sight, touch, sound, or smell. There is no truer dec- 
laration than that ‘spiritual things must be spiritually discerned.’ 

‘‘Give us something tangible,’ cries the so-called realist; ‘something 
which chemistry can analyze, science can demonstrate.’ Now, it is, to 
any one who will give the subject five minutes’ intelligent thought, a 
proved statement that not one of the most real and effectual forces of 
the world can be —_- by chemistry or demonstrated by. science. 
What is the passion which has wrought most mightily for the world’s 
blessedness, which has populated it, created its homes, generated its 
courage, nursed its nobleness, developed its unselfishness, inspired its 
orators, authors, painters, poets, saints, kept its heart warm, given it 
splendidly effective life? Love. 

“What passion has ever devastated, tortured, and ruined? Hate. 

“What feeling, no matter what the discouragement of circumstances 
or the denials of environment, keeps thousands of the world’s workers 
toiling at their tasks? Enthusiasm. 

“What sends men to die for their country, or prompts them to forego 
ry that their natures crave, that the demands of justice may be met? 
onor. 
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“What draws thousands to hear a man’s speech, or to touch his 
hand, and makes him like a god in power? Magnetism. ; 

“Can the chemist analyze, or the scientist tabulate, the properties of 
love, hate, enthusiasm, honor, or magnetism? wns 

“Who can weigh, measure, or explain the sensations of joy, grief, 
attraction, or repulsion? Which of the world’s greatest scientists has 
not stood dumb before the question, What is Life? 

“And it has been proved beyond a doubt that the occult forces, of 
which we have aaek a few, are inte'ligent, effective powers, the very 
best implements for building up and securing an opulent life; for opu- 
lence, which surely means money, means, as surely, everything else 
which the heart can desire. 

“At Ashley-Downs, England, George Miiller established, without a 
word of solicitation, one act of worldly manipulation, the Orphan House 
which has grown to such huge proportions. In Boston, Dr. Charles 
Cullis raised and supported, wholly without visible means, his Con- 
sumptives’ and Orphans’ Homes. Both depended solely upon the faith 
which holds, the prayer which refuses dental. The beautiful town of 
Sea Breeze, Florida, was built by Helen Wilmans’s mental demands. 

“The writer has in mind several individuals, personally known to 
her, who in the space of three or four years have, by the use of thought 
forces, lifted themselves from adverse and discouraging conditions to 
pleasant and profitable ones, which are continually improving.” 


The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters treat of “How to Use the 
Will,” “How to Insure Perfect Health,” and “Asking and Receiving,” 
in which the following questions are discussed at length: 


“How shall you hold your new resolves, your freshly generated 
thoughts and practises in place and to their work until they become as 
much a part of your daily life as breath itself?” 

“How shall you be able at all times to sustain the + thought, 
—. = full pressure the will by which your word mes God's 
word?” 

“How shall you demand in a way which cannot be denied? Did 
Jesus mean anything, in a literal, practical sense, when He said that if 
one asked aright he might have whatsoever he asked?” 


These chapters, like those which precede them, are ably treated from 
the standpoint of the author, and though I cannot always agree with 
the views presented,—or, rather, go to the extent to which Miss 
Churchill’s convictions lead her,—still I am satisfied that the work is 
mainly true and vitally helpful. It is a little book which will be of 
real value to the thoughtful reader, and for many it will do much to lift 
them from the slough of despond and to face them toward success, se- 
renity, and happiness. It is a volume that all persons interested in the 
New Thought should possess. 


BALLANTYNE. A novel by Helen Campbell, author of “Prisoners 


of Poverty.” Cloth, 361 pp. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 


This wholesome, well written, and thoroughly entertaining novel is 
a credit to its author and to America. It is a charmingly refreshing 
piece of literature after one has been bored by the deluge of widely ad- 
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vertised “great American novels,” many of which are crude, ill-digested 
productions, devoid of literary merit, whose success has been due to 
extravagant puffing and to the faithful imitation of patent medicine ad- 
vertising methods. 

“Ballantyne” is, I think, Mrs. Campbell’s most finished and enter- 
taining work. It is a novel that will appeal to the serious readers of 
Tue ARENA; but I doubt not that many will feel the regret which I ex- 
perienced—that the author fails to crowd into a few succinct lines a 
clear statement of the wide differences between the commercial despot- 
ism that so seriously menaces America and the industrial codperation 
which would secure for all the people the benefits of combination, with- 
out any of the curses which attend the trusts and monopolies, not the 
least of which are the debauching of government, the anesthetizing of 
the public conscience, the blunting of the moral sensibilities of the in- 
dividual, and the oppression of all the people for the benefit of a few 
individuals. Few if any American women better understand vital pres- 
ent-day social problems than Helen Campbell, and in this work a 
splendid opportunity was given to sow seed-thoughts that would reach 
and influence thousands of persons who otherwise might not be 
awakened to the true social situation at the present critical period. As 
it is, Mrs. Campbell skims over the surface of conditions, and, though 
often very helpfully suggestive, she fails to strike at the root of eco- 
nomic evils. 

The story deals with an American girl who early becomes disgusted 
with the pitiful hollowness of the lives and the society with which she 
is environed in Boston. She finds on every hand so much indifference 
to the poor, so much of contempt for those who are not wealthy, so 
much of “unctuous rectitude,” so little of heart, soul, and sincerity, 
mingled with a mad desire to ape the aristocracies of the Old World, 
that she determines to make England her home. 

In the old country she meets and falls in love with John Ballantyne, 
a magnificent type of twentieth-century manhood, who, though born in 
America, has been raised in England. The young man has idealized 
our Republic, and on the death of his mother he determines to go to his 
native land. Before leaving he proposes to the fair American, but her 
dislike for the Republic prevents the union for a time, and Ballantyne 
spends a year in the New World in which he makes extensive social 
studies east and west. 

Perhaps no brighter lines are found in the book than those in which 
Mrs. Campbell exposes the hero-worshipers and fad devotees of Bos- 
ton. The description of a singular brotherhood in New Jersey enters 
into the web and woof of the story and serves to heighten the dramatic 
interest of the work, which is not only well told but will hold the reader 
from cover to cover without exciting any morbid sentiments. It is a 
love story that ends happily rather than a problem novel, though much 
interest attaches to the kaleidoscopic pictures of modern theorists and 
the graphic and suggestive hints relative to art and literature as well as 
to political, social, and economic conditions. The author is no stranger 
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to readers of this review. She has been one of our valued contributors 
for many years, but in this book the reader will meet the gifted author 
in the rdle of novelist instead of in that of social and economic essayist. 
We heartily recommend the novel to all lovers of healthy, suggestive, 
and entertaining fiction. 


BULLFINCH’S AGE OF CHIVALRY; Or, KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS. New and enlarged edition, revised by Rev. J. 
L. Scott, D.D. Illustrated with 23 full-page plates and numerous 
illustrations in text. Cloth, 406 pp. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: 
David McKay. 


This standard work has been carefully revised and enlarged by the 
Rev. J. L. Scott, D.D., who has displayed great wisdom and ability in 
his work. It is a volume that should be found in every library, as 
English literature is literally crowded with references to the rich myths 
and wonder-stories of ancient Albion. And indeed so thoroughly are 
these fascinating stories a part of the treasury from which thinkers 
draw striking illustrations that a knowledge of them is indispensable 
to all fairly intelligent persons. Moreover, the great myths and legends 
of every people hold great truths. They teach vital lessons and repre- 
sent colossal types of life the study of which is highly instructive to the 
contemplative mind. In this large volume there move before the reader 
in stately procession the noble characters and typical figures of Eng- 
land’s Golden Age of myth and legend. The multitudinous stories of 
Arthur and his knights, including of course the quest of the Holy Grail, 
are here given in a detailed and charming manner. Here, too, the fasci- 
nating but tragic legend of Tristram and Isolde is admirably unfolded, 
while Part Three of the volume is devoted to the weird and often sub- 
lime poems of Ossian. The value of the work is greatly enhanced by 
numerous quotations from the great Anglo-Saxon poets. 

The high price of this book has heretofore placed it beyond the reach 
of many persons who would enjoy it, and Mr. McKay has performed a 
real service to the reading public by placing this large and magnificently 
gotten up book before the public at the extraordinary low price of $1.25. 


MONTANYE; Or, THE SLAVERS OF OLD NEW YORK. By 
William O. Stoddard. Cloth, 356 pp. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus. 


Historical and semi-historical stories seem to be the order of the 
day. One of the latest works of this character is entitled “Montanye; 
or, The Slavers of Old New York.” It deals with the last days of the 
siege of New York in the Revolutionary War and with the experiences 
of privateers and slavers during that period. The story is fairly well 
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written and affords many graphic and valuable pictures of conditions 
prevailing a century and a quarter ago. The horrors of the slave trade 
are admirably depicted. Those who enjoy exciting tales of adventure, 
crowded with action and through which runs the thread of romance, 
will be pleased with this novel, which tells a love story and ends happily. 


NORMAN HOLT: A STORY OF THE ARMY OF THE CUM- 
BERLAND. By General Charles King. Cloth, illustrated, 346 
pp. Price, $1.50. New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 


In “Norman Holt” we have one of the best stories, if not the ablest, 
written by General Charles King. It deals in a graphic and spirited 
manner with thrilling scenes in the Civil War, and holds the reader’s 
interest in a compelling way while imparting much historical informa- 
tion and tending to stimulate a desire on the part of the reader to obtain 
further knowledge of the greatest civil war of modern times. 


*O--0--0--0- 0-0-0 
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“The Christian in Hungarian Romance.” By John Fretwell. Cloth, 
illustrated, 124 pp. Price, $1. Boston: James H. West & Co. 

“The Woman Who Trusted.” By Will N. Harben. Cloth, 257 pp. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus. 

“Suggestion.” By George C. Pitzer, M.D. Cloth, 137 pp. Price, 
$1.00. Los Angeles, Cal.: George C. Pitzer. 

“The Christ Ideal.” By Horatio W. Dresser. Cloth, 150 pp. Price, 
75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Whither: A Study of Immortality.” By Wm. Edgar Simonds. 
Cloth, stamped in gold, 113 pp. New York: John B. Alden. 

“What is a Kindergarten?” By George Hansen. Cloth, 80 pp. 
Berkeley, Cal.: George Hansen. 

“Clearing the Way.” By the Rev. Xavier Sutton. Paper, 186 pp. 
Price, 10 cents. New York City: Catholic Book Exchange. 

“The Right of the Child to be Well Born.” By Mabel MacCoy 
Irwin. Paper, 22 pp. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: National Purity As- 
sociation. 

“Reconstruction and Other Poems.” By Leslie O'Malley. Paper, 24 
pp. Chicago: Scroll Pub. Co. 

“Tdiosyncracies.” By Esther A. Macallum. Paper, 26 pp. Price, 15 
cents. Lansing, Mich.: Esther A. Macallum. 

“The Digrafs Ei and Ie.” By Samuel Willard. Paper, 15 pp. Price, 
1§ cents. Chicago: The Ben Franklin Co. 

“A Little Lower than the Angels.” By Clarence Lathbury. Cloth, 
stamped in gold, 201 pp. Price, 40 cents. Germantown: Swedenborg 
Publishing Association. 

“The Symphony of Life.” By Henry Wood. Cloth, 302 pp. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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“The Constitutional Rights of Physicians.” By Dr. R. C. Bayly. 
Cloth, 168 pp. Decatur, Ill.: R. C. Bayly. 

“The Political Economy of Humanism.” By Henry Wood. Cloth, 
319 pp. Price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

“Edward Carpenter: Poet and Prophet.” By Ernest H. Crosby. 
Paper, 50 pp. Philadelphia: The Conservator. 

“Health and a Day.” By Lewis G. Janes, M.A. Cloth, 185 pp. 
Price, $1. Boston: James H. West Co. 

“Books Triumphant.” By Carina Campbell Eaglesfield. Cloth, 137 
pp. New York: F. Tennyson Neely Co. 

“The College-Bred Negro.” A social study made under the direc- 
tion of Atlanta University by the Fifth Atlanta Conference. Paper, 
25 cents. Atlanta University Press. 

“A Young Man’s Problems.” By L. C. McLeod. Cloth, 130 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: The Wing Company. 

“The Procession of the Planets.” By Franklin H. Heald. Paper, 
93 pp. Price, $1. Published by the author, 331 West Fourth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“John Henry.” By Hugh McHugh. Illustrated. Cloth, 96 pp. 
New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 

“The Way of a Man With a Maid.” By Frances Gordon Fane. 
Cloth, 301 pp. Price, $1.50. New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 

“The Master-Knot of Human Fate.” By Ellis Meredith. Cloth, 
309 pp. Price, $1.25. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Ballantyne.” By Helen Campbell. Cloth, 361 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Magic Seven.” By Lida A. Churchill. Cloth, 88 pp. Price, 
$1. New York: The Alliance Pub. Co. 

“Now-a-Day Poems.” By Philander Chase Johnson. Cloth, stamped 
in gold, illustrated, 128 pp. Price, $1.25. Washington, D. C.: The Neale 
Company. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE Hon. Frank S. Monnett, the author of our leading 
article this month, is well known throughout the country 
as the incorruptible Attorney-General of Ohio who a short 
time ago waged a vigorous fight against the Standard Oil 
Company. His refusal to accept a large “retainer” to prove 
false to his oath of office made him conspicuous among Amer- 
ican statesmen—a commentary on the moral status of our 
public men that would seem almost to justify the cynical 
opinion that “every man has his price.” 

Mr. Monnett was one of the most prominent speakers at the 
National Social and Political Conference, held in Detroit early 
in July, which was described in detail by Eltweed Pomeroy, 
A.M., in the June Arena. This successful gathering was an 
epitome of all the Reform elements represented in American 
thought—economic, industrial, and sociologic progress hav- 
ing a leading place among the themes discussed. Our editor- 
in-chief was present and addressed several of the well-attended 
meetings on the true reformatory mission of the daily and 
periodical press, one result being that the literary leadership 
of THe ARENA in the broad field of Reform was officially 
confirmed by the Conference. 

While the policy of this magazine is essentially optimistic, 
and it is not our custom to “sound an alarm” unless the danger 
be obvious or clearly pointed out by the contributor—evolu- 
tionary progress being a spiral path and not always in sight— 
yet we present a symposium on the drink evil in this number 
that should cause every young man in the country to stop and 
reflect. Dr. R. Osgood Mason, in his article on “Alcoholism 
in Three Acts,” gives facts and figures that may be relied 
upon as authentic, as the statements of this well-known author 
and profound student are regarded as authoritative in advanced 
scientific circles. Mr. Robert Morris Rabb, who contributes 
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the other paper of the symposium, is a resident of New York 
and is well equipped for the gathering of statistics on the 
liquor traffic in our most populous State. That its magnitude 
is alarming cannot be disputed, and the conclusions deduced by 
Mr. Rabb will confirm in their opinion those who hold that 
the only way to cope with it is through the moral regeneration 
of the individual. Prohibitory legislation has proved notori- 
ously inadequate wherever tried. 

The second article of the series by Professor Frank Parsons 
on “Great Movements of the Nineteenth Century,” which ap- 
pears in this number bearing the title, “The Great Conflict,” 
is even more interesting and instructive than “The Sweep of 
the Century and its Meaning,” with which Professor Parsons 
opened our new volume last month. “The Century of 
Democracy” will be discussed in our next issue. These ex- 
ceedingly valuable papers should be preserved and re-read by 
all who are favored with the educational opportunity of their 
perusal. Editor Flower’s long but luminous and not over- 
laudatory character-sketch of this famous economist, in the 
current number, is the result of intimate acquaintance with 
the life and work of the noted author and teacher, and should 
be brought to the serious attention of all whose aims and 
ideals need remodeling. 

Mr. Flower’s long-delayed article on “Physical Science in 
the Nineteenth Century,” for which room has been made this 
month, is a most excellent and informing synthesis of the 
material progress of the last hundred years. It is one of a 
series on related topics from the same pen that we hope to 
publish more regularly hereafter. 

Mr. Sam Walter Foss’s “Conversation,” in the present issue, 
is bright and timely though brief, and his observations are a 
most reassuring antidote to the pessimism that afflicts those 
reformers who lack the discernment of the true poet. A 
sketch of the life and poetical works of Mr. Foss will shortly 
be contributed to our Essay department by Editor Flower. 
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In Mrs. Wilbert L. Bonney’s article on “Women and the 
Wage System,” in this number, much practical common sense 
is condensed into a few paragraphs. The author presents 
some plain truths in a way that should compel attention to 
one of the most interesting, not to say alarming, features of 
current economic conditions. Other articles, embodying differ- 
ent phases of the subject, are in preparation for early publica- 
tion in THE ARENA. 

The writer is pleased to be able to announce that the leading 
paper of our issue for September will be from the pen of 
Prof. George D. Herron, late of Grinnell College, Iowa—a 
sincere reformer who has been outrageously maligned by sen- 
sational newspapers and entirely misunderstood and misjudged 
by many well-meaning persons in private life. It will bear the 
title, “The Recovery of Jesus from Christianity,” and should 
be read by every lover of the Nazarene—especially by the 
official expounders of His life and mission. 

Prof. Thomas E. Will, A.M., of Ruskin College, Trenton, 
Mo., will contribute to our next number a strikingly suggestive 
paper on “The College Trust,” which the author regards as 
a menace to freedom in the United States. 

Among other interesting features of the September ARENA 
that may now be mentioned are: “When will the Bubble 
Burst?” by Robert A. Wood, of Washington, who considers 
the recent development of billion-dollar financiering in this 
country in the light of certain historic analogies; “Law and 
Liberty,” by Frank Exline, who gives some timely and im- 
portant definitions; and the seventh article in Miss Kellor’s 
series on “The Criminal Negro.” 


The serious attention of every friend of the magazine who 
peruses these “Notes” is earnestly invited to Editor Flower’s 
announcement on the next page, as it offers an opportunity to 
all to codperate in a simple but effective way in the great 
work to which our efforts are dedicated. 


J. E. M. 





A WORD TO OUR READERS. 


N the May number of THE ARENA, in our symposium on 
“An Army of Wealth-Creators versus an Army of Destruc- 
tion,” Professor Frank Parsons suggested that readers who 
might be interested in such an army should signify the same 
by dropping a line to the office of THe ARENA. We have 
received a number of enthusiastic communications from vari- 
ous parts of the country, perhaps the most remarkable of which 
is that sent by Mr. L. J. Heffern, of New Orleans, which is 
appended. Mr. Heffern, after reading the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Parsons, copied the digest of the propositions as pre- 
sented in THE ARENA and took the same to his friends, with 
the result that more than seventy promptly signed it in the 
city of New Orleans alone. 

From the letters we have received from various parts of the 
country we are impressed with the conviction that the proposi- 
tion will meet with hearty favor from our people as a whole; 
and in order to get something of public sentiment, as well as to 
arouse an interest in various communities on this very vital 
question, we earnestly urge all readers of THE ARENA interested 
in this subject to read again the symposium, and then to cut out 
the pages containing the proposition, down to and including the 
words “name and address.” Paste this at the top of a sheet of 
white paper and secure from your friends as many signatures, 
with the address of each signer, as you can obtain in your com- 
munity. When the first sheet is full, paste another below it, 
and so on until you have secured all the signatures possible 
from those who are heartily in accord with the proposition. 
Then forward same to the address given below. In this way 
each reader will be contributing in a real way toward educating 
the public on a question that is destined to become more and 
more a paramount issue as the years pass, and that represents 
the spirit of the new time in contradistinction to the bloody 
war spirit of previous ages. 
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The reader who sends in the longest list of names and 
addresses within the next thirty days will receive, post-paid, 
a copy of “Persons, Places, and Ideas,” price $3; a copy of 
“The Century of Sir Thomas More,” price $1.50; and his 
choice of either “Whittier,” price $1.25, or “Gerald Massey,” 
price $1. 

The person sending us the second longest list of names and 
addresses will receive, post-paid, a copy of “The Century of Sir 
Thomas More,” price $1.50, and his choice of either “Whit- 
tier,” “Gerald Massey,” or “The New Time,” price $1. 

The person sending us the third longest list of names and 
addresses will receive, post-paid, his choice of either “The Cen- 
tury of Sir Thomas More,” “Whittier,” “Massey,” or “The 
New Time.” 

These books are all handsomely bound in cloth and will be 
promptly sent to the persons sending in the longest lists of 
names before the first of September. Address all communica- 
tions to B. O. FLower, 

5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
AN ARMY OF WEALTH-CREATORS VS. AN ARMY 
OF DESTRUCTION. 


Suppose the following alternate propositions were submitted 
for your choice. How would vou vote?— 


(1) 

One hundred thousand men and 
half a billion of money to carry 
ou a war of conquest, reduce the 
patriot armies of the Filipinos 
into subjection to American sov- 
ereignty, and transform our Re- 
public into an Empire. 


‘ 


(2) 

One hundred thousand men and 
half a billion dollars to reclaim 
the arid lands of our Western 
States, and make the Mississippi 
a well-behaved and law-abiding 
river; or to establish farms and 
shops where the unemployed may 
b: taught the arts of self-support 
and mutual help through co- 
operative industry under good 
conditions; or to build or buy a 
transcontinental system of rail- 
ways to form the first great link 
in a national railway system 
owned by the people and operated 
in their interest. 
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To get a still clearer 


view, we may tabulate in corresponding columns some of 
the leading consequences of the two policies: 


(1) 

The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Golden Rule 
trampled under foot. Our flag 
stained with perfidy to an ally, 
and its starry beauty blotted with 
aggressive war. The flag of the 
‘ free become the emblem of op- 
pression to one poor people strug- 
gling upward to the heights of lib- 
erty. Attention drawn away from 
vital problems at home in urgent 
need of decision, and our govern- 
ment, caught in the trap of its 
own imperialistic policy, unable to 
protest against England’s on- 
slaught upon liberty in the Trans- 
vaal. Reckless, blundering, ag- 
gressive greed triumphant over 
conscience and common sense, 
riding rough-shod over justice 
and liberty, and, backed by party 
power and plutocratic interests, 
holding its grasp on the great Re- 
public it has begun to imperialize 
in the name of the sovereignty of 
the people. 


(2) 

A clear conscience, a glorified 
flag, the gratitude of the Filipinos, 
the world’s admiration and re- 
spect, and a free voice to condemn 
Great Britain’s terrible war in 
South Africa. The Declaration 
of Independence and the Consti- 
tution sustained and _ illumined, 
the Republic still intact, the minds 
of the people, undisturbed by for- 
eign war, grasping with full at- 
tevtion and untrammeled power 
the great home problems of politi- 
cai, industrial, and social well- 
being that are pressing for solu- 
tion, and a vigorous step taken 
toward the actual solution of 
some of the most important of 
these problems. 


Would you have voted the left-hand column, in spite of 
justice and humanity, because it promised a market for-our 


goods? That was the only earnest plea for such a vote— 
the plea of profit. And how do the profits stand upon the 
books? Our largest export record to the Philippines 
amounts to $3,500,000. Ten per cent., or $350,000, is a fair 
allowance of profit on those exports. Thoroughly reliable 
Republican estimates place the annual cost of maintaining 
our forceful rule in the Philippines at $100,000,000. Our 
present profit is therefore minus $99,650,000 a year. 

Would you have voted the right-hand column, had the 
two plans been submitted to a referendum? Would you have 
deemed the left an injury and the right a benefit? If so, why 
not do what you can to undo the wrong and establish the 
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right? 


THE ARENA. 


Send your name to THE ARENA as one who, regard- 


less of party or previous condition of political, industrial, or 
social servitude, is willing to join with others in a citizens’ 
petition asking the Government that the Philippines be given 
the same liberties we promised Cuba, the same rights of self- 
government we demand for ourselves, and that the tide of 
money and labor that is now going to the increase of our 
military power be turned to the employment of the unemployed 
in some great work of public improvement. 


FRANK PARSONS. 


Boston University School of Law. 
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